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For the Companion. 
THE MINISTER’S OLD COAT. 
By George P. Lathrop. 

_“Ministers’ sons are very apt to turn out badly, 
said I, to the gentleman who sat next to me in the 
ear. We had met in the train, bound for Chica- 
go, and had struck up an acquaintance. 

He stopped me with his hand on my arm and 
with an earnest look which I shall never forget. 

I paused at once in what I was saying, and it 
seemed for a moment almost as if the rushing 
train had stopped to listen, too. 

‘Let me tell you a story,”’ he said. “I know 
it is a common belief that ministers’ sons are 
wild, but that is becanse people talk about the 
bad ones, while those who turn out 
well are taken as a matter of course. 
I gathered statistics about them, 
once, and found that out of a thou- 
sand sons of ministers, there were 


” 


very few who did not 
grow up useful and in- 


dustrious men.” 

“But what is your 
story?” I asked, settling 
back in my seat. 

* Well,” said “it 
begins with a class-sup- 
per in 


years ago. 


he, 


dozen 
A number of 
friends had | 
gathered in the evening 
for their annual reunion. 
Among them was the rich 
J. E. Willis- 
ton,—perhaps you have 
heard of him, — and a 
poor pastor of a country 
ehurech in Elmbank vil- 
lage, outin Western Mas- 
sachusetts, name 
was Blake. A good many 
of the class had died, and the dozen 
or so elderly men who were left 
felt more tender than ever towards 
each other, as they thought of the 
bright old days at Harvard, and 
how soon no one would be left on 
earth who shared in that happy time. 

“The dishes came and went, the lights glowed 
brilliantly, and at last the friends grew quite gay. 
But the tender feeling I have spoken of would 
come uppermost, now and then; and in one of 
these musing moments Williston’s eye was at- 
tracted by something glistening about the coat 
which his friend Blake, who sat next to him, had 
on 

“He looked closer, and saw that the black cloth 
of which the coat was made had been worn so 
thin and smooth that it was very shiny. 

“Well, Blake,’ said he, suddenly, taking hold 
of his friend’s arm cordially (which he somehow 
hadn’t thought of doing before), ‘how has the 
world gone with you, lately?” 

“Blake had a naturally sad and thoughtful 
face; but he looked around quickly, with a warm 
smile. 

** ‘No need to ask,’ he said, laughingly. 
ean read the whole story on my back. 


Boston, 2 


old college 


merchant, 


whose 


‘You 


coat is a sort of balance-sheet, which shows my 
financial condition to a T.’ 

“Then he spoke more seriously, adding, ‘It is a 
pretty hard life, Williston, that of a country par- 
son, 
times I’m distressed for my family. The fact is, 
this coat I’ve got on is hardly fit for a man of my 
profession to appear in; but I’m going to send my 
boy Sam to Harvard this year, and must pinch 
here and there to do it. I really ought to be 
thankful, though, that I can get such advantages 
for him by a few little sacrifices of personal ap- 
pearance and convenience.’ 

“Don’t you give a thought to your coat, old 
fellow,’ returned Williston. ‘Nobody who knows 
you will ever imagine that the heart inside of it 
is threadbare, however the garment may look.’ 

lake was pleased with this kindly expression ; 
and both men, after that exchange of confidence, 
felt happier. But, among the various incidents 
of the evening, this one almost passed out of the 
minister’s mind by the next day, when he started 
for Elmbank. 

“Speedy as his return was, however, some- 
thing meant for him had got to his destination 
before him. It was a letter. Taking it nn. he 
broke open the envelope, and found inside a few 


This old | 


I don’t complain of my lot, though some- | 


! words from Williston, with a check for $500 to | 


| defray the first year’s college expenses of his old 
| classmate’s son. 
| “You are a stranger to me, sir,’’ said my trav- 
! elling-companion, at this point, ‘‘but I think you 
will appreciate the feeling with which poor Mr. 
Blake stood in his bare and dingy study in the 
old farm parsonage, holding that letter in his 
hand, and lifting his faithful eyes in thankfulness 
to God.”’ 

“Yes,”’ Treplied. ‘Williston did just 
the right thing, too. And how was it? 
Did the son show that he deserved the 
help?” 

| My 


acquaintance looked away from 
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| me at the rich country through which we were | more now—he would buy the knottiest and big- 


passing. Then he said: 

“Sam Blake was a good-natured, obedient fel- 
low enough, and was greatly pleased to have the 
expense of his first college year taken off his fa- 
ther’s shoulders: but his sense of duty didn’t go 
very far. The Rev. Mr. Blake bought a new 
coat, and Sam entered Harvard that fall; and 
there matters stopped for a while. 

“A freshman has a great deal to learn, as you 
know; but I think the chief thing Sam learned, 

‘that term, was the great difference there is be- 


down 





tween Harvard and a little village like Elmbank, ' 


and the great difficulty of working and playing at 
| the same time. 

“Here he had society meetings to attend, and 
| rooms of his own, with a chum, where a good 
deal of smoking was done by himself and his 
friends. And then there was base-ball, into 
which it appeared indispensable for the honor of 
the class that he should enter actively, on account 
| of his strong legs, wonderful wind and ground 
batting. 

‘‘He could not refuse to go to the theatre occa- 
| sionally, with his richer companions. 


Sam took 
a natural interest in the society of young ladies, 
| too, and had to give up some time to its cultiva- 
tion. He also thought a moderate amount of 
| practice in the gymnasium was desirable, to pre- 
| vent his health breaking down under the confine- 
ment of study. So, on the whole, the actual 
work that he did in the college course was not 
very extensive. 

“This didn’t seem to have any bad effect till 
| well along in the winter, when the habit of shirk- 
ing work had grown so strong, without his no- 
ticing it, that he fell easily into reading novels 
when he ought to have been in the recitation- 


‘He soon began to make light of the warning But the five hundred do!)—— 
and did himself no credit in his studies. Though | Sam stopped abruptly on an entreating gesture 
he managed to squeeze through the examination | from his sister. 
at the end of the freshman year, he same out far| ‘The subject was not resumed. 
towards the foot of his 


“Of course not. 


om 


But before he 
went to bed, Sam ob- 





















class. aaa ee tained an interview 
‘He wasn't quite contented | with his sister alone. 
with himself, and thought he'd i He felt, secretiy, that 
try to do better the next year, | he was responsible for 
But during the journey home, he the depression and 
7a trouble which seemed 

7 SS ¢ to fill the household, 

~ but that only made 


him speak more impet- 
uously. 





‘Now, sis,” he 
began, ‘can I get two 
words of 
you?’ 


sense out of 


‘Not until you ask 
politely,’ she replied. 

“ "Well, then, please 
tell me what the mys- 
tery is.’ 

‘It oughtn’t to bea 
mystery to you, Sam, 
that you haven't done 
weil at college. Papais 
terribly disappointed,’ 
**T dot see why he should commit suicide, if 
Sam retorted. 
this vear.’ 

“Oh yes, you have. 
sold the new coat?’ 

“Why? Sam frowned. 

** ‘Because he’s been trying every way to save 
money since he began to get reports of how you 
were wasting your time.’ 

“What for?’ asked Sam, though he began to 
suspect. 

** Well, he—how should I know?—Don’t you 
He’s ashamed to have had that money 
from his old classmate, and he’s nearly saved 
enough, and he’s going to pay it all back. There, 
recovered his usnal spirits. | I was to keep it secret, and now I’ve told you!’ 

“When he walked up the | And his sister burst into tears. 
village towards the parson- 
age farm, he was thinking | 
that—since he was a sopho- 





he is,’ ‘] haven’t cost him much 


Do you know he actually 


see? 


“You've nearly 
broken his heart, Sam—poor papa!’ 

‘The next day Mr, Blake’s son went off directly 
| after breakfast, and was not seen again till after- 
} noon, 
gest-headed cane in Cambridge when he should | 
go back there. And what do you suppose was 
the first sight that met him at home? 

“It was his father out in the field, digging for 
new potatoes, his coat off, and his spectacled face 
perspiring! 

“The sight struck shame into the boy. He 
vaulted the fence, and running up with hardly a 
pause for greeting, cried,— 


“Coming back, he overtook his father return- 
ing from the post-office. 

; “‘E know all about it! he exelaimed, in his ex- 
|citement. ‘Katy told me last night. I wish, 
| thongh, you'd held on to the new coat awhile.’ 

| ***Why? asked Mr. Birke, imperturbably. 

** ‘Because,’ said Sam, ‘I’m going to pay my 
own way now. I've been off to-day and hired 
| out for the season to Farmer Hedgeburton. You 

**-O father, let me do that! I don’t like to see | won't send that money to Williston, will you, 
you at such work.’ | father?” 

“Mr. Blake stopped and looked earnestly and | 
rather sadly at him. 

***Well, Sam, I think that’s about as good a 
“How-do-you-do?”’ as you could have offered me. | 
There’s something right about you, after all.’ 

“It hadn’t occurred to Sam that there was any 
doubt on that point before. He blushed as he 
usked,— 

** ‘Where's the hired man? 

“‘Pve discharged him. Tcan’t afford one at; Here I interrupted the narrator. 
present, my son,” was the answer, | “Doesn't this story prove what I said at the 

“Sam was rather puzzled, and began to reflect. | beginning?’ LT asked. 

“They went into the house, and there, when| ‘No; for that isn’t the end of it. Sam went 
the minister reappeared after making his toilet, | down to Boston in the autumn with a few dollars 
his son noticed that he wore the old shabby, shiny | of earnings in his pocket. He lad decided to 
coat. At this he was more than ever astonished. | give up college, and so applied to Mr. Williston 

“The supper, also, notwithstanding that it was | fora clerkship. 
the first night of the prodigal’s return, was very | ‘‘He told him,— 


***You are too late,’ was the minister's answer. 
‘I’ve just mailed the letter to him.’ 

“In fact, next day the kind merchant's eyes 
were dimmed as he read these words: 

“*DEAR WILLISTON,—My boy—it almost breaks 
| my heart to say so—has not proved worthy of your 
generosity. I have decided to return the sum which 
| you sent me for him last year, and you will find a 
| draft enclosed for that amount. BLAKE.’”’ 


meagre. Not a single extra luxury was on the “I proved myself unworthy, as my father 
table, and Sam observed that his father and | said. Now give me a chance to show myself 


| mother took no sugar nor butter. His own appe- | worthy.’ 


tite began to fail at seeing this, and his percep- | 


“Williston gave him a position, and he worked 
tion was sharpened accordingly. 


He was now | there two years. Then an opportunity offered to 
aware that his father looked very thin, as well as | go West and take a partnership in—what do you 


sad. Suddenly he laid down his knife, and ex-| think? The clothing business! Sam jumped at 


claimed to his sister Katy,— 

“Sis, what does all this mean?—this going 
without the hired man, and starving yourselves?” 

“His sister looked at him, then glanced at Mr. 
Blake and her mother, and made no answer. 

“7 thought,’ said Sam, petulantly, ‘that Wil- 
liston’s money was going to make it easy for you, 
father; and here the pinching is going on five times 
worse than ever.’ 

*“T don’t own my friend Williston’s money,’ 
said the minister. quietly, 


room. Gymnasium, theatre, billiards, smoking, 
—and Iam afraid I must say a little drinking,— 
frittered away his time. 

“One horribly snowy, sleety morning when he | 
had got up too late for prayers, the postman | 
brought him a note from the Faculty—an ‘ad- | 
monition.’ | 

“He dropped the pipe he was just lighting. and 
bolted off to recitation. But he ‘dended’ imme- 
diately, and that disconraged him, 


| it; and you may believe he sent his father, next 
Christmas, the finest coat that concern could pro- 
duce. 

“Tam a well-to-do man now, sir,’’ continued 
my acquaintance, suddenly speaking in the first 
person, ‘‘and when we get to Chicago, if you will 
come to my establishment, I will show you my 
father, the minister’s, old shiny coat, which I pre- 
serve because it was the beginning of my fortune, 
and made a man of me.” 


| Then,’ I exclaimed, taking him by the hand, 





42 
“it is yourself you have been talking about all 
this tyne! You are” 
“Sam,” concluded my new friend, nodding 
and smiling. 
+o 


For the Companion. 


THE SILVER MEDAL. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

Cnapr. VI. 

Old Jason was thin and bent, and he had a 
poor little puckered face and small black eyes. 

Having taken the usual oath, to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, he 
stood between the judge’s table and the bench 
on which Bent sat, and, after answering a few 


IN NINE CHAPTERS. 


questions, went on with his story. 

“Wal, ye see, Mis’ Harrison’s folks had left me 
in charge of the place, and 
though I wasn't expected to so 





“THAT'S HIM.” 


stay there nights, I lad to look after it days, and 
every mornin’ IT went carefully around, to see if 
there was any appearance of things havin’ been 
disturbed, For I felt responsible’’ 

“No matter about your responsibility,’’ said 
‘Tell us what you know of the house 
being broken into.’ 


the judge. 


“That was Tuesday night,’’ said old Jason. 
“Tellus how you know it was Tuesday night.” 
“Beeause Td seen nothin’ suspicious before | 
then, sand it night I heard the dogs 
bark.”’ 
“What dogs’?”’ 
“Wal, my dog begun it, and woke me up out 
a sound sleep. 


was thiat 


of I says to my wife, says I, | 
‘Becky,’ says I" 

“T don't know that we care to hear what you 
said to your wife,” remarked the judge, while a 
langh ran through the crowd. 
heard and saw.” 


“Tell us what you 
“That's what [am a-tellin’. My dog begun it; 
and Tsays to Becky, ‘Becky,’ says I,’’— 

The crowd laughed again. 

“Order in the court!’ roared Keach, behind 
the judge's chair. 

“Well, go on,” said the judge, seeing that the 
old man must be left to tell his story in his own 
wity. 

***Becky,’ says 1, ‘that’s Tip; and he’s barkin’ 
at suthin’, this time,’ I. For he'd been 


SaVvs 
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“Tell us what.”’ 
“Wal, as I said to my wife, ‘Becky,’ says I, 
‘each one o’ them white things has got somebody 


a-carryin’ on’t!’ says I An’ that was the fact. 
The thieves was a-runnin’ an’ the dogs was a- 
chasin’ on ’em behind the fust wall; then we see 
‘em all four go over the t’other wall an’ into the 
woods.”’ 

‘Did you recognize either of the thieves, as 
you call them?” 

‘‘Nary one; an’ I wa’n’t sure at the time they 
was thieves; an’ what on airth the white things 
was they was a-carryin’ neither me nor my wife 
could form the slightest idee. But as I said to 
my wife, ‘Becky,’ says I, ‘there’s suthin’ wrong,’ 
says I, ‘you may be sure; an’ if I thought’ ’? —— 

“Did she see what you have described?” 





the old man. 





barkin’ at nothin’, earlier in tke evenin’; it was 
one o’ them air moonlight nights that make dogs 
feel sociable. 
the bark of a dog that’s barkin’ jest for comp’ny, 
and the bark of a dog that’s excited by tie sight 
of some strange critter. So I says to my wife, 
‘Becky,’ says T° 

“What time of night was it?’ the judge in- 
quired; while the reporter wrote very fast, grin- 
ning over his paper. 

“Not much after midnight,’” he replied. 

“Did you look at the clock?” 

“No; but there was no more sleep for me that 
night, or till "long towards mornin’; an’ I think I 
must have laid awake nigh onto an hour when I 
heard our clock, an’ then the town-clock, strike 
one. Onur clock was a leetle mite fast.” 

” the judge asked. 
“Wal, as I was goin’ to say, I says to my wife, 


‘Becky,’ 


“Did you see anything? 


sive [, ‘that deg never'd bark so in this 
world if there wa'n't somebody around. She 
thought so, too, an’ said I'd better git up an’ look 
out o' the winder. By that time another dog had 
set in—a big dog—both right over in the field 
back o’ my house.” 
“What did you see?” 
“Suthin’ mighty queer,’’ replied the old man, 
casting his eyes about the court-room, and talking 
to the interested spectators. ‘The dogs 
havin’ a tearin’ time, but I couldn't see ’em, 


was 


—looked as if they might be geese—movin’ along 
on top o’ the wall. 
sakes!’ says I’ 

“What were the white things?’ 

“Wal, of course, I knowed they couldn't be 
geese; geese don't climb walls, and scoot along 
that way; and ‘twa'n't the motion of flyin’— 
*twas ruther the motion of trottin’.”’ 


‘Becky,’ says I, ‘for massy 


“How many did you say there were?” 
“I made out three, and finally four, but that 


was when they went over the next wall, into the | I looked sharp, an’ noticed some tracks acrost the 
woods, But by that time my eyes had got used strawberry-bed. Itraced ’em goin’ an’ comin’; 
to the night, an’ I see suthin’ ‘sides the white | an’ it looked as if a passel of fellers had got over 
into the garden from Haskell's lot, an’ gone back 


things.”” 


| 
| 





| 


‘Yes; an’ that, an’ the barkin’ o’ the dogs for 


over the fence agin, in perty nigh the same place. 
I felt scairt: for says I to myself, says ’—— 

“What else did you discover?” 

“IT found tracks around the house; an’ then I 
unlocked the door an’ went in. Fust, I didn’t 
notice anything out of the way; blinds all shet, 
curtains all down, an’ doors an’ winders fast. I 
opened one in the kitchen. An’ then I see a bot- 
tle with the neck broke off in the sink, an’ glasses 
that had been drinked out on; visitin’ cards spilt 
on the parlor floor; things upset gener’ly; and 
piller-cases stripped off’n the beds; an’ then I 
knowed what the white things was I had seen 
lugged off.” 

‘Could you tell what other things had been 
taken?” 

‘No; for I didn’t know everything that was in 
the house ’fore it was broke into.” 

“How dp you know it had been broken into if 








an hour after, an’ the mys- 
tery on't, which we talked 
over an’ over, all put to- 
gether, was too much for 
her narves, an’ that was 
why I had to call in Dr. 
Lombard to her the next 
day. An’ Dr. Lombard he said, says he’’ 

“Never mind what Dr. Lombard said,” again 
the judge interrupted. 

Bent had sat listening to the old man’s testi- 
mony with as courageous a face as he could com- 
mand; wondering if it betrayed to everybody 
that he knew very well what the mystery of the 
white things meant. 





He was extremely anxious to know what evi- 
dence there was against him, beyond the medal 
And now when Dr. Lom- 
mentioned, countenance 


found on his person. 
bard’s name 
changed. 
Evidently the judge did not know what the boy 
knew was coming, or he wouldn't have stopped 


=) 


was his 


“Tell us about the robbery,”’ said the judge. 

“That's just what I was a-tellin’,’’ the witness 
resumed. ‘For it was what the doctor said that 
set me on fhe track.” 

Bent felt sick. He made but sorry work of 
trying to keep his countenance firm and calm; he 
knew that he was looking pale. 

“Very well; go on then,”’ said the judge. 

“When I told the doctor about the fright she 
got the night afore, an’ what a mystery it all was, 
he says, “That reminds me,’ says he, ‘of suthin’ I 
see last evenin,’ says he.”’ 

Here Bent’s lawyer, for the first time, inter- 





posed, 
“I object. These says I’s and says he's are | 
taking up the time, and serving to amuse the 


But IL know the difference ‘tween | spectators rather than to throw any light on the | 


ease. If Dr. Lombard has any important testi- 
mony to give, he can give it here; we don’t care | 
for it at second-hand.”’ | 
“Dr. Lombard has been summoned,”’ the judge 
explained. “and he will be here, I understand, in 
the course of the evening. Meanwhile, I don't 
see any great objection to letting the witness tell 
what it was that set him, as he said, on the track 
of the robbery.” 
The lawyer thereupon withdrew his objection, | 
and old Jason resumed. 
*“*AsT was goin’ along Ash Street, about nine 
o'clock,’ says the doctor, says he, ‘I met a young 
fellow,’ says he, ‘an’ I shouldn't have noticed 
him if he hadn't acted as if he wanted to avoid | 
me. I was in the middle of the street, an’ he | 
wis over close agin the fence,” savs he. ‘an’ as 1} 
moved over towards him, he put his head down, 
so as to hide his face, or partly hide it,’ says he. 
***Was this near the Harrison place?’ savs I 
***¥Ves,” says he; ‘the boy seemed to be skulkin’ 
by the Harrisons’ fence; an’ I wondered then,’ 
says he, ‘whether any mischief was plottin’, in 
consequence of the family bein’ away.’ 





nor | von know the feller?’ savs I. 
nothin’ at fust, but jest two or three white things | he did, for it was bright moonlight, an’ he was 


“That went through me like a shot,’ the wit- 
| ness continued. “TI jumped up, an’ says I, ‘Did 
He said he thought 


kin’ o’ near-sighted’’—— 

“We will hear the rest from Dr. Lombard 
himself,’ said Mr. Barstow, while Bent drew a 
long breath. ‘“‘Now we know it was something 
| the doctor said that set the witness on the track; 
and he can goon and tell us what was the next 
thing he did.” 

“I took the key, an’ rushed right over to the 
Harrison place. I'd been there that mornin’, an’ 
found the honse all shut up an’ quiet. But now 















you founfi doors and windows all fast?’ Mr. 
Barstow fiquired. 

“Wal, ’fsaid the old man, a shrewd smile puck- 
ering hig§mouth and twinkling in his small black 
eyes, at was a mystery to me till finally I 
steppedgn a piece of glass under a winder in the 


-hen I whipped up the curtain, and dis- 
a hole made in a pane just under the 
* of the sash. The thieves had reached 
in anWunfastened it when they got in, and then 
reached in and fastened it agin after they got out.” 

“Then what did you do?” 

“Then I fastened up everything agin, and went 
straight to find Mr. Nason, for I knowed he was 
one of the selectmen, an’ a friend of the Harri- 
sons. He went with me an’ looked at the house; 
an’ says he, ‘I'll send right off to let the Harri- 
sons know; an’ meanwhile you'd better say noth- 
in’ to nobody, but just keep a sharp lookout, an’ 
likely enough you'll ketch somebody.’ So I 
worked in the garden, an’ then went home to 
supper, but slipped back just at dusk, an’ hid by 
a syringa-bush, near the lib’ry winder that had 
been broke into; forI thought if the thieves come 
back for more plunder, that was the way they 
would get in.”’ 

“How long did you keep watch?”’ 

‘Not more’n an hour; which wa’n’t half so long 
as I expected, for the thieves—or the thief—was 
a bigger fool ’n Ithonght. It wa'n’t much after 
nine o’clock when I heard somebody; he was 
comin’ by the barn, kin’ o’ tiptoein’ along; an’ 
stoppin’ an’ then comin’ a few steps further.” 

“Was it dark, Mr. Locke?” 

“Perty dark where I was, in the shadder of the 
house, by the syringa-bush. But I had one good 
look at the thief as he crossed a strip of moon- 
light ’twixt the barn an’ the house. Then he 
came an’ stood right afore me, not further off ‘n 
from me to him now.”’ 

And the witness turned to look full at the pris- 
oner, 

Bent did not start or stir; not a muscle of his 
face moved; but he kept his pale features and 
glistening eyes fixed steadfastly on the old man. 

“Well, go on,”’ said the judge. 

“Jest as he was goin’ to step up on the bank 
under the winder, then he see me. He stopped 
and stood stock-still; an’ neither on us spoke nor 
stirred for a matter of eight or ten seconds. Then 
he took to his heels, 
an’ T after him.” 

*Did you catch 
him?” 





“HE BEGAN TO READ THE 
INSCRIPTION.” 


“Not much!’’ said the old 
man. “He legged it like a 
deer. But T had got what 
I wanted. I knowed the feller.’’ 

“Who was it?” 

Again the old man turned and stretched ont his 
hand towards Bent. 

“That's him.’’ 

“You're sure 

“T aint sure; I’m positive!’’ exclaimed the wit- 
ness, ‘That's the way he come to be took up. 
I spoke to Mr. Nason abont it, and he said I onght 
to make a complaint to you, an’ git out a war- 
rant.”” 

‘How did you recognize the prisoner at that 
time?” 

“How? Wal,” said old Jason, wonderingly, 
‘*how do you recognize anybody? He looked like 
Bent Barry; and Iwas rather expectin’ ’twas 
Bent Barry; for Dr. Lombard had told me he felt 
sartin ’twas Bent Barry: that he’’—— 

“No matter about that!’’ Mr. Barstow objected. 

But too late. So when he came to cross-exam- 


o> 





| 
| 
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ine the witness, he tried to make of this part of 
the evidence a point in Bent’s favor. 

The next witness was Dr. Lombard, who swore 
quite positively that Bent was the boy he met on 
Ash Street on Tuesday night. 

Mr. Barstow did not care to question him. So 
far, the evidence against Bent was by no means 
conclusive. The next and last witness was Po- 
liceman Keach. He explained the manner of the 
arrest, and produced a small package, tied up in 
a piece of newspaper, which he said was found on 
the person of the prisoner. 

“Do you know what it is?’ the judge inquired, 
as he received it. 

‘Tdonot. And Ishouldn’t have thought much 
about it if I hadn’t seen him give it to his sister 
when he thought I wasn’t looking. She called it 
a girl’s picture, and tried hard to keep it out of 
my hands. I took it, but I promised not to look 
at it; and the first thing I did after I got to my 
room was to put that paperand string around it.’’ 

Bent heard this part of the testimony with ex- 
treme anxiety, and quite forgot that all eves were 
upon him, while he watched intently to see what 
the judge would do. 

“You have acted very discreetly,’ said the 
judge, with a smile. ‘But I suppose the court 
will have to take cognizance of the contents of the 
package.”’ 

So saying, he removed the wrapper and opened 
the morocco case. Bent saw with a sinking heart 
a gleam of the silver medal. 

“This is no girl’s picture!’’ said the judge, sur- 
prised. 

And laying the medal in the light, he beg 
to read the inscription. 

“To John Harrison, for humane exertions in 
rescuing from drowning Benton Barry. 

A rustle of excitement ran through the crowd of 
spectators, i 

Whatever doubt there might have been re- 
garding the previous evidence, this seemed terri- 
bly decisive. 

The boy-prisoner, then, was a monster, who 
had stolen the very medal which had been award- 
ed to his preserver for saving his life! 

Poor Bent knew that he looked’ the guilty 
wretch he was. 

His last hope had vanished. 
for the worst. 

He resolved to attempt no explanations; and 
when asked if he wished to be examined,—know- 
ing that he would be put under oath, and closely 
questioned,—he replied, after a brief whispered 
consultation with his lawyer,— 

“IT didn't steal that medal, and I never broke 
into anybody’s house; and that’s all I ean say.” 

“Can't you explain how you came by the med- 
al?” the judge asked, regarding him sadly 

“T took it to return it tothe Harrisons; but I 
can’t tell how I came by it, for I promised not to.”’ 

As this was all he would say, Mr. Barstow now 
rose and made a few remarks in his behalf. 

‘Your Honor will see,”” he said in conclusion, 
“that there is no valid reason why the prisoner 
should not be discharged. What if one witness 
has sworn that he saw him on Ash Street, near 
the Harrisqn place, on Tuesday evening? 
pose he hgd seen Your Honor or myself there? 
implicate us in the robbery? 
hat if another witness, prompted by 
1ad been told by this one, did imagine 
1e boy approach the broken window in 
rison house the next evening? That is as 
piece of evidence as I ever heard in my 
id Tam sure it must have seemed so to the 
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s for the medal, it is utterly preposterous 
to suppose that this boy should have stolen it. In 
fact, there ix no evidence whatever that it was 
stolen. Whoever had it before Benton Barry took 
it n order to return it may have had it honestly. 
Before a theft can be charged, it is necessary to 
show that something has been stolen. Who has 
sworn to that medal? Who can say, even, that 
it was in the house when the house was broken 
into?” 

Mr. Barstow argued so plausibly and so ear- 
nestly that poor Bent almost began to believe 
himself innocent, and to hope that he might be 
released. 

But the judge promptly decided that there was 
evidence enough to hold him for the grand jury. 
And as nobody came forward to offer bail for him, 
it became the painful duty of the court to commit 
the prisoner. 

“What does that mean?’ Bent whispered to 
his lawyer. 

“It means,”’ was the cold reply, “that you will 
have to go to jail.” 

———_+@>——__—_—_ 

TEACH youR Boys.—Teach them that a true 
lady may be found in calico quite as frequently 
as in velvet. 

Teach them that a common school education 
with common-sense, is better than a college edu- 
cation without it. 

Teach them that one good honest trade, well 
mastered, is worth a dozen beggarly ‘‘profes- 
sions.”’ 

Teach them that honesty is the best policy, that 
’tis better to be poor than to be rich onthe profits 
of ‘crooked whiskey,’’ and point your precept by 
the examples of those who are now suffering the 
torments of an accusing conscience. 

Teach them to respect their elders and them- 
selves. 


” 
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Teach them that, as they expect to be men 
some day, they cannot too soon learn to protect 
the weak ones. 

Teach them that God is no respecter of sex, 
and that when He gave the fifth commandment, 
He meant it for them as well as their sisters. 


RUINOUS GAIN. 


To rise by others’ fall 
I deem a losing gain; 

All states with others’ ruins built 
To ruins ran amain.— Southwell. 


— +~o> = 
For the Companion. 


THE INDIAN’S PROPHECY. 
By Mrs. Marie B, Williams. 

That was an impressive scene that occurred on the 
banks of the Red River three hundred and fifty years 
ago. The old Spanish chroniclers, Garcillasso de la 
Vega among them, tell the tale of Hernando de Soto’s 
wanderings, death and burial as no American history 
[ have ever read can do. They picture that thrilling 
scene to which [ refer. Perhaps these old historians 
exaggerated, but they wrote in an age when men’s 
minds were full of wonder at the discovery of a 
strange new continent and its stranger inhabitants. 
They were fed on marvels, and it was, besides, a 
credulous and an ignorant age. 

In all Spain there was no braver or wealthier 
knight than Hernando de Soto. He had fought with 
Pizarro in the conquest of Peru,and brought immense 
treasures from that country. He was of high birth, 
and so great a favorite with the King of Spain, 
Charles [., that the monarch conferred upon him the 
Governorship of the lately discovered Island of Cuba, 
and made him viceroy over all the countries he might 
discover and subjugate. 

He was «already too wealthy to care much for treas- 
ure, but he was ambitious for power, and the discov- 
ery of the gold and silver mines which were said 
to exist in the Floridas, he thought would raise 
him higher in the king’s favor. But a greater in- 
ducement than even all this to the brilliant knight 
was the “Fountain of Youth” which was said to exist 
in this new strange world. 

This “Fountain of Youth’ was an old fable of an- 
cient peoples, and it revived in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and became a fixed belief, par- 
ticularly among the Spaniards. Even a decrepit old 
person going down into the waters of this magical 
fountain would emerge in the first flash of youth. 

Now De Soto was no longer a young man, though 
still in the prime of life, about forty; and he craved 
above all things in the world a prolonged youth to en- 
joy the gifts of fortune which had been lavished upon 
him. He never doubted that he would find the 
fountain; in fact, he was a person who had not 
learned the meaning of the word ‘failure.’ That was 
to be his latest lesson. 

In 1539, he landed on the shores of the bay “Es- 
piritu Santo,” with twelve hundred men, three hun- 
dred of the number having been raised at his own ex- 
pense. He sent his vessels back to Havana, thus 
virtually closing all retreat to his men. 

We cannot follow him in his painful wanderings. 
Harassed on every side by the Indians, encumbered 
by heavy armor, the weight of which sank the horses 
in the swamps and morasses they had to traverse, 
fainting under the hot Southern sun, the adventur- 
ers made their way through Georgia, the Cherokee 
country, Tennessee and Kentucky. 

No wealth was there for them, no fountain of youth. 
Nothing but a wily and savage foe, who harassed 
their every step, though the Spaniards were usually 
victorious in the skirmishes. They returned south- 
ward through the valley of the Tombigbee to Mobile 
Bay, and there they encountered the Mobilians, a 
tribe of the Natchez Indians who fought more like 
demons than men. 

The horrors of that siege of Mobile even the Span- 
ish chroniclers shudder to relate. Eleven thousand 
Indian warriors fell in defence of their capital. A 
thousand women threw their infants into the flames 
of their burning homes and plunged after them. 

Tradition tells a thrilling story of the siege. One 
of the women, as she threw her children into the fire, 
and prepared to leap after them, paused one moment 
to call a curse on her enemies. 

She lifted her hand towards heaven and prayed. 

“Let them be destroyed,” she said, “by land and 
water! Let the forests be strewn with the slain! 
May the soil they have ravaged and reddened with 
innocent blood reject even the bones of their cruel 
leader! The Great Spirit will avenge us. The woes 
of heaven will follow the invader!” 

De Soto tried to laugh off the impression left by 
this prophecy, but his tide of misfortune set in with 
the destruction of Mobile, or Manvilla, as it was 
called. 

In one night, the Chickasas killed forty of his men 
and fifty horses with burning arrows. Neither the 
men nor horses could be replaced in that hostile 
country. 

Then commenced the most disastrous wanderings 
that the pen of the historian has ever traced. The 
borders of the White River and the Arkansas were 
literally tracked by the dead Spaniards. Excessive 
fatigue, want of fool, and the deadly swamp fevers, 
slew the strangers faster than the arrows of their 
sauvage foe. The woe of the Indian mother must have 
rung in their ears. 

At last they entered the Red River. 
of blood!’”? exclaimed De Soto. 
What desolate banks! 

“Look at those gray festoons of moss, hanging like 
shrouds from the trees to the very water. Nothing 
is here but death and decay.” 

They stopped at its mouth, and then the illness 
against which De Soto had fought for some time 
mastered him. The fever demon of the swamp had 
clutched the gallant knight. 

Can you imagine a greater mockery of fate? Under 
the moss-draped trees, on the rotting leaves, a hasty 
pallet was spread, and on it the man of unbounded 
wealth and power, the flower of Spanish chivalry, 
whose fame was spread throughout Christendom, lay 
down to die. 

He never doubted that his last hour had come, but 
he shuddered at the spot, 


“Tt is a ‘river 
“What a color! 


YOUTH’ 
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“Had it been anywhere else,” he muttered; “but 
those waves like blood, these funereal trees! It is 
too dreadful! Alvarado, are the Indians near the 
camp?” 

“Very near,” he answered, “They do not come 
out of ambush, but they harass us with their arrows 
at every turn.” 

He may now have recalled the Indian mother’s 
prophecy. “Do not let them get my body, Alvarado. 
Ido not care much for this worn-out shell, but St. 
Iago! it is shocking to think of those savage infidels 
dishonoring the body of a Christian knight.” 

“I declare to you, on my faith as knight and gen- 
tleman, that the savages shall not touch your re- 
mains,’ Muscoso de Alvarado answered solemnly. 

“Lift my head on your knee,” the dying knight 
gasped. ‘Call my men, and let them hear my last 
commands.” 

They crowded around him. Only three hundred 
left of the twelve hundred gallant warriors who had 
landed, so full of hope and enterprise, on the conti- 
nent of the New World. 

“Friends,” he said, ‘*De Soto’s race is run.” 

He held out his wasted hand. 

“Swear on this hand, which never faltered in deadly 
stroke to foe, or loving grasp to friend, that you will 
obey Muscoso de Alvarado as myself. Iname him 
my successor, and he knows my wishes.” 

They swore, and then turning to the priest who 
stood beside his pallet,— 

“Father, I have done with time. Now shrive me 
from the sins which bar me from the peace of eter- 
nity.”” 

But during the last ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church for the dying penitent, De Soto’s mind wan- 
dered. In his gasping whispers, he told of the fabled 
Binini, the Fountain of Youth, which had brought 
him on the fatal quest. ‘A draught of water, quick, 
quick, for the love of heaven!” 

As the bitter, nauseous water of the red stream 
was put to his lips, he drained the cup eagerly, gave 
a sigh of relief, and sank back. The black draught 
of death had stilled the restless fever of his ambitious 
life. 

Where would they make De Soto’s grave? The 
Spaniards dug it on theshore. They noticed that the 
Indians on the other side of the river were watching 
them. Their outposts, too, would catch glimpses of 
dusky forms moving among the shadows of the swamp 
back of them. 

The Spaniards knew that as soon as they moved 
from the spot, the dead body of their leader would 
be dragged from its resting-place. 

“This will not do,” Alvarado said. “Close the 
grave, and after dark we will dig one in another 
spot.” 

That night they did not even dare take a torch to 
light their gloomy labors. In profound darkness 
they hollowed the grave, and silently laid De Soto’s 
body within it. 

Still further, to disarm suspicion, the next morn- 
ing they made a kind of tilting ground above the 
grave, not only to harden the earth, but to deceive 
the watchful eyes which they knew were watching 
every movement. 

The horses caracoled, the knights tilted, with their 
hearts full of anguish at this desecration of what, to 
them, was a hallowed spot. 

They flattered themselves that the savages would 
not suspect the ruse. The Indians themselves hold 
the relics of their dead in such reverence that they 
would not be likely to think that this ghastly tourna- 
ment was held over a grave. i 

But no precaution availed against the wily and 
numerous foe. Through a prisoner taken that day, 
or some friendly Indian spy the Spaniards had at- 
tached to their service, Alvarado heard that the 
exact spot of the grave was known to the enemy. 
With a heavy heart he summoned a hasty council, 
and then and there they decided upon a mode of se- 
pulture which would prevent all possibility of dese- 
eration. 

The body of the knight, clad in his heavy armor, 
was removed fromthe grave. The trunk of a cypress 
tree was felled, hollowed out, the corpse laid in one 
section of it, and the other fitted on likealid. Tak- 
ing boats, they rowed to the middle of the river, and 
lowered the strange coffin into the water. Heavily 
weighted as it was, it sank instantly under the slime 
and sand of the Red River. 

A short time ago I stood at the mouth of Red 
River, a few yards from the spot the Spanish chron- 
icles assign as the burial place of De Soto. There 
were plantations and handsome dwellings back of 
me, but in front rolled the red waves of the sullen 
tide,and thorn trees draped with the dank gray moss 
still clustered at the water’s edge. 


———+~+O>—_—___—_ 
For the Companiun. 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIFE 
OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


The story of the school and college life of Daniel 
Webster is one which records the struggle of native 
energy of mind and character with poverty and pri- 
vation. 

It is one of the most inspiring stories which a bright 
and ingenuous boy can read, if he happens to be 
placed amid similar discouragements and is stimu- 
lated by a similar ambition. And if his parents, like 
the father and mother of Webster, voluntarily deprive 
themselves of some of the necessities of life in order 
that he may obtain a college education, he will feel, 
as Webster felt, the natural affection of a son for his 
parents reinforced and strengthened. 

Ebenezer Webster, the father of Daniel, was one 
of those men who resembled the early settlers of New 
England, in force of character, in integrity, piety, 
self-command, self-respect, and practical wisdom. 

He was a magnificent specimen of physical man- 
hood,—six feet high, and showing his height by the 
erectness of his posture; with a broad, projecting 
forehead, a face of surpassing comeliness,—‘‘the 
handsomest man I have ever seen,” said his great 
son, “except my brother Ezekiel.” 

Deeply religious, there was nothing ‘‘sour,’’ as 
Danie) said, in his piety; good-humored, in fact, and 
cheerful, and above all, “having a heart in him that 
he seemed to have borrowed from a lion.” 





Ty early life he enlisted as a private soldier in 
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the colonial troops raised to help England destroy | 
the French power in North America; and he came | 
out of that war with the rank of captain. He then | 
formed one of the band of pioneers that settled the | 
town of Salisbury in New Hampshire; built a log- | 
cabin at the very northern verge of the settlement, | 
so that it was affirmed there was no white man’s 
cabin between his and Montreal; and when the war 
of the Revolution broke out, he raised a company of | 
two hundred Salisbury men, and was present in | 
nearly every campaign of the long struggle for Amer- 
ican liberty and independence. | 
This man, so endowed by nature with intelligence 
and intrepidity, is said never to have been inside a | 
schoolhouse as a pupil. All his education consisted | 
in meeting, braving and overcoming the stubborn | 


} 


facts of existence, as they daily faced him during a | 


period of peculiar hardship to tillers of New Hamp- | 
shire earth. His reading, writing, arithmetic and 
geography, self-taught, probably did not exceed those 
of a boy of twelve in our common schools; but then, 
what a strong Man it was who wielded these slender 
ucquirements! Of his progeny of giants, Daniel and | 
Ezekiel alone obtained what is called “an yet 
tion; and they obtained it only by pinching the 

family resources to the utmost, even to the extent of | 
mortgaging the farm. 

The great son of this reaily great but obscure man 
tells us that on a hot July day, in one of the last | 
years of Washington’s administration, he and his 
father were making hay in one of the fields of the | 
farm. The member of the National House of Repre- | 
sentatives from the | 
district in which 
they lived, a man } 
whose name no- 
body now remem- 
bers, or cares to re- 
member, and whose 
natural capacity 
was very small in- , 
deed as compared 
with Ebeneze 
Webster's, came 
his father a 
talked with hi 
while in the fi 

“Ww 
gone,” 
on to say 
ther called me to 
him, and we = sat 
down beneath the 
elin, on a hay-cock. 
He said, ‘My son, 













was 
goes 
my fa- 


is a worthy 
man; he is a member of 
gress; he goes to Philadelphia, 
and gets six dollars a day, while 
I toil here. It is because he had 
an education, which I never had. If Thad had his 
early education, | should have been in Philadelphia 
in his place. Icame near it as it was. But I missed 
it, and now TI must work here.’ | 

“*My dear father,’ said I, ‘you shall not work. | 
Brother and I will work for you, and will wear oe 
| 


Con- 


hands out, but you shall rest.’ And I remember to 
have cried, as L ery now at the recollection. 1 

«My child,’ said he, ‘it is of no importance to me. 
I now live but for my children. I could not give 
your elder brothers the advantages of knowledge, 
but I can do something for you. Exert yourself, im- 
prove your opportunities, learn, learn, and when I 
am gone, you will not need to go through the hard- 
ships which I have undergone, and which have made 
me an old man before my time.’ ” 

There is an almost Biblical simplicity in this narra- | 
tive. Perhaps nothing in Webster's works surpasses 
it in vividness of representation and in pathetic 
sweetness of tone. It is a contest of self-denial be- | 
tween a good father and a dutiful son. | 

“Father, I will wear out my hands in working for | 
you so that you may have rest.” 

“My son, you must work with your mind and not | 
with your hands; and I will continue to work with | 
my hands, that you may have the means, like that 
Member of Congress who has just parted from us, 


to work with your mind; and your mind, I think, is | 


better than his in natural capacity.” 
“Such a beautiful and tender rivalry in self-sacrifice 
between father and son has rarely, if ever, been re- 


corded before in a family history. 


This son, born in 1782, was physically the feeblest 
and most sickly of the five sons and five daughters 
of Ebenezer Webster. His mother and sisters taught | 
him to read so early that his memory went not back | 
to the time when he could not read the Bible. 


great philosopher Kant declared to be those which 
should fill with awe the highest conceivable’treated 
intelligence; namely, the starry firmament 
him, and the moral sentiment within him. 

When Daniel’s father had decided that he should 
be prepared for college, the boy, at the age of four- 
teen, was sent to Exeter Academy. 

Before this time, he tells us, that he had read what 
he could get to read, went to school when he could, 


above 


and when not at school, wasa farmer’s youngest boy, 


not good for much, for want of health and strength, 
yet was expected to do something. 

But except the Bible, the Constitution, an odd vol- 
ume of Addison’s “Spectator,” the psalms and hymns 
of Dr. Watts, and Pope’s “Essay on Man,”’—all of 
which he had committed to memory,— he entered 


| the Academy at Exeter without knowing much of 


literature. Shakespeare and Milton, two poets who 
afterwards were so domesticated in his mind that 
he used them freely in his greatest speeches, without 
indicating, by quotation marks, where Shakespeare 
and Milton ended, and where Webster began, seemed 
to have been unknown to him at the age of fourteen. 

The Academy, at the time he became one of its 
pupils, contained ninety boys, the majority of whom 
were better-dressed, better-educated, and far more 


self-confident than himself. He was placed in the 


lowest class; but the swiftness with which he mastered 
the elementary branches of study outran the more 
tardy minds of his companions, and his power of 
mind naturally attracted the attention of his intelli- 
gent instructors. 





WEBSTER’S EARLY 


HOME, 


His teacher in Latin was a young man who soon 
became one of the lights of the Boston pulpit, Joseph 
Stevens Bucku.inster. Webster, in school as in col- 
lege, the most docile of pupils and students, could 
not be induced by the “kind and excellent Buckmin- 
ster’? to do one thing, though in all other things he 
was obedient. It was impossible to persuade him 
to undertake the exercise of declamation before his 
class. He would commit a piece to memory, rehearse 
itin his own room, but when his name was called 
found it impossible to rise from his seat. 

“When the occasion was over,’ Webster tells us 
in his Autobiography, “I went home, and wept bitter 
tears of mortification.” 

By the Rev. Mr. Wood, he was qualified for Dart- 
mouth College; and he accordingly entered that sem- 
inary of learning in August, 1797, and graduated in 


| August, 1801. 


It is hardly necessary to add that he was thus im- 
perfectly qualified for a college which was itself 
then imperfectly qualified to furnish him with a lib- 
eral education. 

The position of Dartmouth among the colleges of 
the land is now deservedly high; but in Webster's 
time it could not rank with one of the first-class acad- 
emies of the present day. 

One is amazed, in looking back on that time, at the 
scarcity of good books, which students at present find 
no difficulty in obtaining at a cheap price, and in 
overwhelming abundance. Webster discovered in 
the circulating library at Boscawen a copy of some 


| poor translation of the immortal work of Cervantes, 


He was sent to the school of the town, a school | the inimitable romance of Don Quixote. 


which was kept only a few months of the year, and | 


which so migrated from one part of the township to | 


another that during some months, it was within two 
miles and a half of his father’s house, and, at other 
times, so distant that he had to be boarded at the 
house of some friend of the family, in order that his 
instructors, who were just a little less ignorant than | 
himself, should teach him reading and writing. 

An elder half-brother of Daniel, strong in the con- 
sciousness of his grand physical frame, boisterously 
declared that “Dan was sent to school that he might 
be made equal to the rest of the boys.’”’ But the little 
fellow, who seemed incapable of rivalling his broth- 
ers in the labors of the farm, was destined to raise 
the Webster name to a world-wide reputation, which, 
in Europe, would have been rewarded by an earldom 
or a dukedom. 

The boy roamed the woods, hunted and fished, and 
early imbibed that passionate love of Nature, and 
that intimate acquaintance with all her aspects, 
which he never lost in manhood. 

Wherever, in his speeches in Congress, or in his 
legal arguments before the Supreme Court, there oc- 
cur any illustrative images drawn from natural ob- 
jects, he will always be found to be as accurate as if 





he had been bred a naturalist or botanist. His in- 
most soul was specially stirred when, at night, he 
looked up at the sky, 

“Studded with stars unutterably bright;” 
and his imagination was filled with the wonderful 


“I began to read it,’ he says, ‘and it is literally 
true that I never close my eyes until I had finished 
it; nor did I lay it down, so great was the power of 
that extraordinary book on my imagination.” 

This is one of the most pertinent instances of the 


| ravenous greed with which large intellects, deprived 


of their natural food, rush upon a great book when 
they happen accidentally to fall upon it, and devour 
jt with the appetite of a wolf. Now all the great 
books of the world are within easy reach of the most 
delicate, even the most dyspeptic, appetite; but how 
feebly they are “nibbled at,” how imperfectly they are 
digested, by the young students of our time! What. 
ever Daniel Webster read, he read with such fervid 
interest and thorough appreciation that it became to 
him a possession forever. 

His conduct at Dartmouth College was exemplary, 
according to the universal testimony of his fellow- 
collegians. He had none of that perversity of dispo- 
sition which leads some college students to consider 
their instructor as their enemy, and who resent his 
attempts to enlighten them as an insult to their wil- 
fulness. 

Webster built up, step by step, his power to com- 
mand by first disciplining his will to obey. He con- 
sidered every tutor and professor who undertook the 
task of instructing him as his benefactor. Occasion- 
ally, the professor found that his pupil was instruct- 
ing him by suggesting larger views of a subject than 
had come within the reach of his thinking; but the 


scene, before he had mastered one of the facts or | pupil did this with such modesty, and he accompanied 


principles of the science of astronomy. The lit- 
tle fellow instinctively felt two facts, which the 


his suggestions with such a respect for his teacher, 
that the lattey’s egotistic sense of general superiority 
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to the young intellectual giant before him 
disturbed, 

The equanimity of his temper was as marked 
as the comprehensiveness of his mind; and before 
he left college his intellectual character had begun 
to form itself on the type which he afterwards so 
fully displayed in legal and in political affairs. 

The peculiarity in that character was this, the 
he g 


was not 


¢ 








rt | aga 
ave to what seemed to be the effortless ex-| all the domestic virtues beneath its roof, and. 


kindred ties, the early affections, and the touch- 
ing narratives and incidents, which mingle with 
| all I know of this primitive family abode. 

| “I weep to think that none of those who inhab- 
ited it are now among the living; and if everIam 
ashamed of it, or if I ever fail in affectionate ven- 
eration for HIM who reared and defended 
inst savage violence and destruction, cherished 


pression of passionless intelligence the whole! throngh the fire and blood of seven years’ revo- 


force of his nature, 
and that whenever 
the 


his 


he exerted 
whole force of 
nature it 


appeared to be the 


always 


mere operation of 
his passionless in- 
telligence. 

So close a union 
of individual force 
with breadth, 
depth, and acute- 
ness of mind, 
found in no other 
first class. 

But while he was 


is 





DANIEL 


WEBSTER. 


American statesman of the | lutionary war, shrunk from no danger, no toil, 
; ho sacrifice, to serve his country, and to raise his 
| . tas . 

enjoying the advantages of | children to a condition better than his own, may | 


such « liberal education as Dartmouth at that my name and the name of my posterity be blotted 


time could furnish him, his thoughts were bent | forever from the memory of mankind!’’ 


on his brother Ezekiel, who was working at his 
father’s side on the farm, and 
considered superior to his own, 

To gratify 
education 


whose talents he 


Ezekiel’s desire to obtain a liberal 


beeame a passion with him. 


| 


turning to his father’s house to pass his vacation, | upon, to a conference committee. 


he held a long debate with his 


they had gone to bed. 


brother, after | 
They passed, of course, a sleepless night. The | 
result of their conference was a determination on | 
the part of Daniel that Ezekiel should be taken 
from the plough, and sent to school and college. 


The father was willing. provided the mother 
would consent to a scheme which, if it failed, | 
would reduce her and her two unmarried daugh- 
for the farm was already mort- 
gaged to defray the college expenses of Daniel. 


ters to beggary: 


The heroic mother consented to run the risk. 

When all the possible disadvantages of the 
scheme were laid before her, she simply an- 
swered, 

“Well, [ will trust the boys.’ 

And well did the boys repay her trust! Ezekiel 
Webster became one of the best lawyers in the 
State; 


honored by all good men, not more for his 
eminent ability than for the integrity of his char- 
acter, and for the conscientiousness with which 
he performed every domestic and public duty. 

Much might be added as to the life of Daniel 
Webster, immediately after he left college, and 
before he became distinguished as a lawyer. 

It is sufficient to say that all his salary as a 
schoolmaster, less his necessary expenses, was 
deypted to helping Ezekiel in his hard struggles 
and that on the death of 
Ebenezer Webster, in 1806, he voluntarily as- 
sumed all his father’s debts, 

In an unpublished address by Mr. R. W. Emer- 
son, he retorts the charge of parsimony brought 
against the New England farmers of the last cen- 
tury, by the fine saving, “that they economizedin 
order that they might be ready, when the time 
came, to saerifice.”’ 

Such a farmer was the father of Daniel Web- 
ster. 


to get through college; 


The son would have been, indeed, an igno- 
ble ingrate, had he not felt the deepest love and 
gratitude for such a parent; but I fear that many 
students now in college do not adequately repay 
the self-denial of father and mother, of brothers 
and sisters, through which alone they are enabled 
to obtain « collegiate education, by a correspond- 
ing self-denial on their own part. 

Their souls should be thrilled through 


and 


throngh with the same feeling of gratitude 
which Danie! Webster so repeatedly expressed, 


when he spoke of the sacrifices his kindred had 
made for his advancement 

Thirty-four vears after his father’s death, his 
eloquence kindled into an unwonted clow as he 
recounted his experiences in that old rude home | 
of his in the wilds of New Hampshire. 
he says, ‘ 





“T love,” 


to dwell on the tender recollections, the | men meet and discnss and compromise 


E. P. Wiper. | 


+o 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEES. 
Almost every appropriation bill that is passed 


| 


In re-| by Congress is referred, before it can be agreed 


Other bills are 
committees from time to 
time, but no other class of measures is so invaria- 
bly referred as are these. 

All appropriation bills originate in the House of | 
Representatives. They are reported by the com- 
mittee on appropriations, and the House refers 
them to a ‘committee of the whole,’’—that is, to 
the House itself, but toa House governed by very | 
different rules. 

The Committee of the Whole considers and 
amends the bill, and reports it back to the House, 
which then goes through with the form of adopt- 
ing the amendments, and then passes the bill. 

It is next sent to the Senate, where it 
through much the same process, 


also referred to such 


voes 
Some parts of 
the bill are struck out, and new matter is added. 
Some appropriations are reduced, others are in- 
creased. The Senate, of course, takes the bill as 
it comes from the House,—not as it was origi- 
nally reported,—:and amends that. All the 
amendments are numbered. 

When the bill has been passed by the Senate, 
thus amended, it goes back to the House. Some- 
times the proposed changes are considered, and | 
certain of them are agreed to; but towards the 
close of the session this is not done. On the mo- 
tion of a member of the committee on appropria- | 
tions the House votes to non-conecur in all the} 
Senate amendments,—that is, it rejects them all 
without knowing what they are 
save time. 

The bill sent over to the Senate again, 
where a vote is passed to ‘‘insist’’ upon all the 
amendments and propose a conference. To this 
the House always agrees. It is a part of the 
courtesy of the two houses to each other which is 
never disregarded. 

A conference committee consists of three mem- 
bers from each branch. These members are 
chosen from among those who have taken special 
interest in the subject on which there is a disa- 
greement. Two members are appointed from 
the majority and one from the minority party. 
Thus, in this Congress, the Honse has two Demo- | 
crats and a Republican, the Senate two Republi- 
cans and a Democrat. } 

If the disagreement is on some principle about 
which the two branches are at variance, the same 
rule is observed. Suppose it was a bill passed by 
the Senate in which the Honse had inserted a 
section abolishing capital punishment. Then the 
Senate would have two conferees in favor of cap- | 
ital punishment and one against it; the House | 
would reverse the proportions 

To return to our appropriation bill 


This is done to 


is 


The six | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPAN 


it | 
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are successful, they report to each branch tlie re- 
sult. They advise that the Senate ‘trecede’’ from 
certain amendments; that the House recede from 
| its disagreement to certain amendments; and that 
other amendments be adopted by both houses. 
Perhaps they cannot agree upon all the amend- 
ments. If they do not reach an agreement, they 
report that fact to the two houses, which appoint 
another committee,—sometimes the same men. 
There may be another disagreement, and a third 
or even a fourth conference committee. 


Occasionally there is a difference after all, and | 


the bill fails: 
there is at las 
the member 
ht 


/but in a great majority of cases 
a report signed by at least two of 
of each branch. This report, when 
akes precedence of all other busi- 
mmediately acted upon. 

| for the Chairman of the Conference 
to explain the effect of the bill as it 
if the report should be adopted, and 














ing to accept the compromise. The re- 
st be accepted or rejected as a whole. If 
cepted, the bill is passed, and only needs 
to be signed to become a law. If rejected, an- 
other conference is had. 

It will be seen that very great power is placed 
in the hands of the six members who constitute 
these committees. In the closing hours of a ses- | 
sion, the power is almost absolute, for then mem- | 
bers will agree to the report whether it pleases 
them or not, so as to close the session. 

The system is a useful one, but it can easily be 
carried too far. It is much better to reduce the 
points of difference to a very few by careful dis- 
cussion; but in order to secure full debate, Con- 
gress must abandon the practice of delaying ap- 
propriation bills until the last moment. 
+o 


| 
} 


For the Companion. 


SONG. 


Alone among the rocks I stand, 
And watch the flaming path expand 
From far horizon to the strand, 

And ask this question o’er and o'er: 


“Tellime, thou moon that mocks the night 
With such enchantment of delight 
Along the ocean in thy flight, 

When will thy myriad wanderings cease ?” 
In vain! there comes no answering ery 
From the illumined midnight sky ; 
Only the deep, calm waves reply, 

“Pilgrim of earth, be dumb, and wait!” 
Manchester -by-the- Sea. James T. FIELDS. 
+e 
THE COST OF VISITING EUROPE. 

One of the most interesting and important | 
problems to those who intend or desire to go 
abroad, is, “How much will it cost?’ Many, 


| perhaps, would otherwise visit Europe, who, with 
| limited means, hesitate to do so because they 


have no way of estimating the expense. It is 
hard even in guide-books to get a clear idea of 
this; and it is to satisfy those who wish to have 
detinite information on the subject, that the fol- | 
lowing facts are given. 


Of course, many things come in to vary the 
cost of visiting Europe. It depends on the length 
of the proposed trip, whether the traveller is a 
gentleman or a lady, what the tastes and habits 
of the traveller are, and what tact he or she has. 

We will suppose that the traveller is a gentle- 
man of moderate means, who wishes to go at 
once reasonably and comfortably, and who pro- 
poses to make, say, a three months’ trip. In this 
period he can visit England, the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, North Italy, and—on his homeward jour- 


ney —France. 


First, to make an estimate of the travelling 
fares. A return ticket, on a first-rate line of 
steamers, from New York or Boston to London 
and back, may be procured for from $120 to $150. 
Taking Venice as the farthest point of the jour- 
ney, the expense of getting there from London, 
and return would be not far from 380. 


member can decide for himself whether | 


This is | 


‘about $2 a day: in all, say $60. Incidental ex- 
penses, such as cabs, fees to go into palaces and 
churches, ete., will fairly add $30 to this amount. 

Returning to Paris, he will find it again some- 
what more costly. He will be able to live his 
week there, however, in a good hotel, for $20. 
The incidentals in Paris are more than in most 
places; these we should put down at $20 more. 

Now, to sum up, the three months’ trip would 
cost our traveller these items: 

From Boston or New York to London and 


FORTIN. ccc ccceccccoccccc cocesccceccceccescces lio 
From London to Venice, ria the Rhine and 
Switzerland 80 











Hotel expenses, cabs, etc., in England.... 50 
“ - = ** on the Continent.. ww 
“ - © in Paris.ccccccccsccce 
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About $400, then, will cover his ordinary and 
necessary expenses from the time he leaves these 
shores till his return to them. But this takes no 
account of the photographs and knick-knacks he 
will buy, the excursions he will make, or the 
amusements he will attend. These are matters, 


; however, in which he has full power to regulate 


his own expenses; and it may be said that he 


| may reckon on paying about the same price for 
| such luxuries as he would if he were at home. 


+o 


THE FRENCH PROTESTANTS. 

The French Protestants are divided into two par- 
ties, called the “orthodox” and the “liberal.’”” The 
differences between these have become so serious 
that more than once the church has been in danger 
of splitting into two sects. 

While France contains some 36,000,000 Roman Cath- 
olics, the number of the Protestants varies by differ- 
ent accounts. The official record puts them at about 
half a million, while the Protestant authorities them- 
selves claim very nearly a million. 

It is noteworthy that a church so ancient—for it 
was established between three and four centuries 
ago—should be so few in numbers and so feeble in 
progress. Yet it must not be.forgotten that its career 
has been full of persecutions and misfortunes. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew very nearly 
swept the Protestants out of France; and when 
Louis XIV. revoked the wise and tolerant Edict of 
Nantes, by which his grandfather, Henry of Navarre, 
insured freedom of worship to the Protestants, he 
gave this church a blow from which it has not yet re- 
covered. 

Half a million Protestants, the best blood and 
sinews of France, were driven from the country after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Ever since 
the Protestants have struggled under adversity and 


| repression. 


There are still, however, within its fold, many 
wealthy and aristocratic families, and many men of 
note. The late Guizot was an earnest Protestant, 
and Mr. Waddington, late Prime Minister, is a mem- 
ber of the reformed faith. The church has had, too, 
many famous preachers, among them the Monods 
and Coquerels; and one of its most noted clergymen, 
M. Pressense, was a member of the last National 
Assembly. 

The Protestant, like the Catholic, Church of France, 
is under the control of the Government, and is sub- 
ject to the direction of the Minister of Public Wor- 
ship. This official has to approve the selection of 
the pastors of Protestant congregations, and before a 
new church can be built and devoted to God's service, 
his permission must be had. The Protestant minis- 
ters have State allowances, and the total income of the 
Protestant clergy amounts to not far from $750,000, 
while that of the Catholics reaches $20,000,000. 

The Protestant parishes are governed by what is 
called a Presbyteral Council, comprising pastors and 
lay members, one half of this body being re-elected 
each three years. All the parishioners on the regis- 
ter are allowed to vote for the members of the Pres- 
byteral Council. This council chooses the pastors, 
subject to the consent of the Minister of Public Wor- 
ship. : 

—~er 2 
TOBACCO AND HEALTH. 

An English physician of high repute made, last 
autumn, an examination into the effect of the use of 
tobacco upon boys. 

He took thirty-eight lads of average strength and 


by second-class on the railways. ‘There is a say- | health, between the ages of nine and fifteen, who 
ing in Europe that nobody travels first-class there, | were in the habit of smoking moderately. In twenty- 


“except princes, fools, and Americans;”’ 


but | two there were severe disorders of the digestion and 


probably nine out of ten American tourists now | circulation, and palpitation of the heart; twelve 


go second-class, which is amply comfortable and 
respectable. The total of mere travelling-fares 
then, from New York o1 Boston to Venice and 
back, would be, say $230. 

The next point is to consider the expense of 
living during the traveller's stay in Europe. Of 
course, hotel and lodging expenses vary greatly 
in different countries. They are much higher in 
England, for instance, than in Switzerland or on 
the Rhine. 

Dividing the time that the traveller has at his 


were troubled with bleeding of the nose; ten had 
disturbed sleep; twelve had ulceration of the mucous 
membrane of the mouth; and worst of all, in twenty- 
seven a taste for liquor had been developed. 

The doctor treated many of them for the individual 
ailments, but to no purpose; then he induced his 
patients to give up tobacco, and after the lapse of a 
month or two the symptoms all disappeared. 

We give the statement on the authority of the 
British Medical Monthly, and it adds to its force to 
know that it is not offered there with any moral or 
dissuasive purpose, but simply as a pathological fact, 
of interest to physicians, 


disposal in the three months, we estimate that it Instances are not rare in this country in which the 
will take him three weeks to travel to London | excessive use of tobacco has caused mani-a-portu, 


and back, and another week to go thence to 
Venice and back. He thus uses up one of his 
three months in merely getting from place to 
place. The other two months he has to spend in 


| the varions European countries. 


Suppose he spends two weeks of this in Eng- 
land, one week on the Rhine, or in Holland, two 
weeks in Switzerland, a week in Milan, Verona, 


| preci 


sely as liquor would have done. Our climate 
adds to the injurious effect of both liquor and nicotine. 

Many a middle-aged, overworkel man who uses 
tobacco as a sedative, but is old and wise enough to 
understand the injury it is working to his brain, 
heart and digestive organs, struggles manfully against 


| it, but finds it well-nigh impossible to escape from its 


merciless hold. 
But a fresh healthy boy does not need it as a seda- 


Venice, and on the Italian lakes, and two weeks | tive; he is not overworked; the use of it is, if he 
in Paris on his return homeward; thus his two would tell the truth, positively disagreeable to him. 


months are disposed of. 
His fortnight in England will cost him, at the 
best hotels, about $2 50a day, or for the whole 


small items, will add to this, perhaps $15 more; 
in all, $50. 


His four weeks in Germany, Switzerland and | 


period, about $35. Locomotion in cabs, and other | 


He smokes and chews simply from the snobbish wish 
to be thought manly in the eyes of lads as ignorant as 
himself. 

Arguments based on its injurious effect, cost, etc., 
are not likely to move him, because he has not yet 
learned the value of health and money. 

Much would be gained if parents would obtain 
from intelligent and truthful boys a simple promise 


If they Italy will probably cost him, in good hotels, | not to touch liquor or tobacco until they were of 
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age. Their own good sense and reason would then 
probably keep them out of danger for the rest of 
their lives. 

- +r 
LAST WORDS. 

A family of notable housekeepers in a farming dis- 
trict of New England, where good housekeeping is 
reckoned the corner-stone of all womanly virtue, 
were wont to tell with pride the last words of their 
grandmother when she lay a-dying. 

Beckoning feebly to her son, she whispered, “Take 
acambric handkerchief out of my drawer, go to the 
parlor, and rub it over the centre-table. I am afraid 
it has not been dusted to-day, and all of the neigh- 
bors will be crowding in when I am dead.” He 
obeyed her, and brought back the handkerchief spot- 
less in its whiteness. She nodded, satistied, closed 
her eyes and died in peace. 

To most people it may seem horrible that an im- 
mortal being should go forth to meet her Maker with 
no higher thought than the dust on a parlor-table; 
but the horror and loss and pity lie not in the devo- 
tion to paltry nothings in the moment of death, but 
through the preceding long years of life. A neat 
house, good cookery, tasteful dressing and business 
affairs are all good useful things in their place in 
life, but their place is but a subordinate one. When 
men or women give their whole life, thoughts and 
affections to one of these pursuits they will prob- 
ably cling to the rotten earthly thing even 


mighty. 

A superstitious feeling that the ruling passion is 
strongest in death has caused men to preserve the 
last words of most eminent people. They have often 
been highly characteristic. 

We allare familiar with Chestertield’s polite “Give 
Dayrollis a chair; Haller’s “The artery ceases to 
beat;"’ the witty Frenchman's quip to the priest who 
was leaving the room, “One moment, Father, and 
we will go out togethe Goethe's “More 
Fontenelle’s nice distinction 
when dying at one hundred years, “I do not suffer, 
bnt I feel a certain difficulty in existing; De Stael’s 
dramatic “God, my father and liberty!” 

But the truth is, dying words are apt to refer to 
mere bodily sensations, and in any case matter but | 





little. It is our living, not our dying, that concerns 
us. 
+o 
THE END OF A PRACTICAL JOKE, 


The Western papers brought us an account, a few 
weeks ago, of the tragical ending of a practical joke. 

Two gentlemen entered the apartments occupied by 
one of them, a young man inordinately fond of quiz- 
zing or teasing. He told his friend that the colored 
servant who had charge of the rooms was in constant 
terror of burglars, adding,— 


“He thinks that lam out of town. Let us upset 


the chairs, open the desk, and hide in the bath-room, | 


to see what he will do.” 

His friend remonstrated, but he persisted, disar- 
ranged the furniture and papers, and then, pushing 
his guest before him into the bath-room, closed the 
door just as the old janitor came in. 

Supposing his master had been robbed, the negro 
tried to open the bath-room door, and finding the 
robbers, as he thought, within, he went for a pistol, 
and fired through the door, killing the poor young 
joker dead at the first shot. 

Now no practical joke could, apparently, have been 
more innocent and harmless than this. But, in fact, 
no practical jokes are innocent or harmless. They 
invariably play upon the cowardice, ignorance, su- 
perstition, or some other weakness of others, for the 
selfish amusement of the joker. 

Their danger cannot be estimated beforehand, sim- | 
ply because the weakness or anger of the victims is 
an unknown quantity. 

In farming districts, a favorite amusement of young 
people with vacant minds is to dress as ghosts, de- 
mons, etc., and go about frightening children. Epi- | 
lepsy or is often the re- 
sult. 


lifelong nervous disease 


There is another kind of practical jokes, legalized 
in college by long custom, just as senseless and dan- 
gerous. Such, in the University of Pennsylvania, 
for example, as “bhowl-day,” 
over the body of the youngest ‘honor boy,” 
put him into'an enormous wooden bowl, the other to 
keep him out. The clothes and limbs of the victim 
are torn and dragged as by a pack of wolves. 

+o 
AN ORATOR’S TESTIMONY. 

Henry Grattan was one of the most brilliant of 
Irish orators. His life was passed in those political 
struggles which are apt to leave men with but little 
time or inclination to reflect upon religious themes. 
Men thonght him indifferent to Christianity. But 
when he came to lie on the bed which he left only to 
be borne to the tomb, he gave evidence that he had 
pondered deeply the greatest thought which man can 
entertain—his accountability to God. 

One day, as his daughter was reading to him from 
the Bible, he said,— 

“If I had not read this book before, it would be of 
little service to me to do so now. 


I can do nothing 
of myself. 


I prostrate myself, with all my sins, at 
the foot of the Cress, and I trust to the mercy of my 
Redeemer.” 

His sons and daughters had often listened with rap- 
ture to the eloquent words of their father, but they 
treasured these utterances. Strange must it seem to 
an unbeliever that a dying man’s broken sentences 
are more inspiring, more tenaciously retained, than 
the rhetoric and thought which gave him reputa- 
tion. 

The near prospect of death corrects man’s con- 
scious errors, and he conscientionsly speaks the con- 
victions of a life-long experience. 

+2 
A LAWYER’S ADVICE. 

The following anecdote, illustrative of the first 
duty of a lawyer, is told of Mr. Sampson Levy.a 
prominent member of the Philadelphia bar, sixty or 
seventy vears ago: 

“A client called on him one day and stated his 
ease with considerable prolixity, concluding with the 
question ,— 


as their | 
souls go trembling out into the presence of the Al- | 


light;” | 
with his last breath, 


when two classes fight | 
one to | 


THE YOU TH'S COMPANION. 





*“*Now, Mr. Levy, what do you think I had better 
do?’ 

‘*«TIf [were you,’ was his reply, “I would go home 
and put a ten-dollar note in my pocket-book and go 
to some lawyer of my acquaintance and ask his ad- 
vice about the matter.’ 

“The client’s pocket-book immediately appeared.” 

+o 


A FREE TRANSLATION. 
As an illustration of Oriental indifference to the 
truth, and of the hollowness of their compliments, the 
following story is suggestive: 


When Sidi Muley Hassan, the Sultan of Morocco, 
sent an embassy to the German capital some years 
ago, an aged Arab had charge of the gifts and the 
compliments. The Emperor was gracious, but, as he 
understood no more Arabic than the ambassador 
German, an interpreter was called in of necessity. 

The old representative of the sultan had not be- 
thought himself of courteous nothings, and but for 
the interpreters tact, the interview would have been 
entirely one-sided. 

Fearing the Emperor would notice the ambassador's 
unnatural reticence, the interpreter presently exhort- 
ed His Excellency, in the Arabic tongue, to say some- 
thing, at least when a question should be put to him. 

“If you cannot think of anything, recite a list of 
your live stock, and I will deliver the necessary an- 
swers to His Majesty's interrogatories as best L may!” 

To this suggestion the ambassador gravely bent his 
head in acquiescence, and the further conversation, 
of which we subjoin a specimen, was carried on upon 
the wily Armenian plan: 

The Emperor—How do you like the people of Ber- 
lin? 

The ambassador—Two hundred horse, more asses 
} than I ean count, « thousand horned cattle, three 
| thousand sheep! 
| Interpreter—His Excellency says, Your Majesty, 
|that the Berlinese, on the whole, please him very 
well; they are amiable and industrious; their wives 
are beautiful and virtuous. 





+e 
ALPHONSO’S SIMPLE TASTES. 
A writer for a Paris journal had an interview with 
Alphonso of Spain the day after the royal wedding. 


| Referring to the brilliant pageant of the previous 





| day, the young monarch gave evidence of his simple | 


tastes by saying: 
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| A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. | 


Physicians have prese ribed 193,000 packages of 
Vitalized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous 
diseases, impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox 
brain and wheat germ. 
mail, $1. 


F. Crosby, Chemist, 666 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


EMERSONS ANTHEM BOOK. 


By L.O. EMERSON. Price $1.25, or $12 per doz, 

It is a pleasure to look through this fine book, and Choir 
Leaders will all be pleased with the general beanty of the 
music and the great variety, There are more than 90 An- 
thems, Motets. Sentences, ete., including an Anthem Dox- 
ology and some finenew Hymn Anthems. 
and Chants. Music for Christmas, 
special occasions is provided. 


Also Is Responses 
Easter, and all other 


THE SLEEPING QUEEN. (80 cts.) Fine Operetta. 
By BALFE, 


Have You Seen 


“WHITE ROBES,” 


the new Sabbath School Book? It isa grand good book, 
and is meeting with unexampled success. 

Only published two months ago, it *takes” so well that 
the publishers are forced to issue edition after edition to 
Keep pace with the demand. To state it tersely, 


WHITE ROBES 


has gone straight into the bearts of all lovers of Sabbath 
School Music, and the fact is due to its purity, freshness 
and originality, 


Send 30 cts, in stamps fora sample copy. $3 per doz. 


TEMPERANCE JEWELS (5c), 


bv J. H. Tenney, 
should be used by all Temperance 


and Reform Clubs, 


Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 


“IT do not care for those grand ceremonies at which | brated for Fine Tone, Superior Workmanship 


etiquette compels one to put in anappearance. Dur- 

| ing the four days’ festivities, however, I must be re- 
ed to my fate. And yet some people think [am 
inf: ituated with all this pomp. They speak of me as 
if I were a Philip 

“So far from that being the case, no sooner had the 
procession filed past than I rushed off to my apart- 
ments and put on a jacket, while iy wife changed 
her bridal costume for a simple walking dress. We 
were glad to make our escape.” 

In the course of further conversation, His Majesty 
said ,— 

He had taken the Queen out for a walk round the 
city, and it was impossible to describe the pleasure it 
afforded both of them.” 

Christine, Queen of Spain, is very girlish-looking, 
a pretty, fair-haired, shy and slender young lady, 
with a pleasant smile and amiable manners. 

“Her character is frank, her temperament gay,” 
said King 
trothed. “She is resolute, she unites all the qualities 
| of the best types of the Viennese, for which I have 
| muc h sympathy.’ 


+o 
ANECDOTES OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
The recent electioneering tour of Mr. Gladstone, in 
Scotland, is, considering his age, an astonishing ex- 
| hibition of physical, vocal, and mental power. The 
| following anecdotes of the great English statesman 
| and orator have been called forth by this tour: 


Mrs. W. E. Gladstone, never once left the side of 

her illustrious husband all through the Scotch cam- 

| paign, and being near him she never takes her eyes 

off him. She wraps him up when he leaves a room, 

| places a chair for him when he enters—is as careful 

| of him, in short, as if he were her only son and still 
in petticoats. 

When Mr. Gladstone was making his great speeches 
in Parliament on the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, he used to furnish much innocent merriment 
to the members about him by the production of what 
looked like a pomatum pot, the contents of which he 
from time to time absorbed. 

| Night after night he brought this crockery with 
him, formally predueed it from his coat-tail pocket, 
| and placed it within reach on the table. 
| ‘Then every one knew that he was going to make a 
great speech. After much discussion and an agony 
of curiosity, one of his parliamentary brothers ven- 
tured to ask what the mysterious mixture might be. 
Mr. Gladstone very frankly told him that it was sim- 
| ply an egg beaten up in a glass of sherry (a medica- 
| tion for his throat), though why it should have been 
carried about in a pomatum pot remains unexplained 
to this day. 











+ 
THIERS’S STUDY. 
The study of Thiers is kept in the same condition 
as he left it, so that it has the appearance as if the 


| 
| 
| 


Alphonso, ip speaking recently of his be- | 


and Great Durability.Warranted 6 years. Pri- 


| ces lower than other first-class makers for Cash 


) or Installments, AG 





great Frenchman had stepped out for only a few 
| 


| minutes: 


The last book he read—“Plato’s Dialogues” 
| open, having a pencil, with which he annotated the 
text; for when an anthor—in this case Cousin—pre- 
sented him with a copy of his writings it was specially 
| printed to leave meadows of margin. 

An addition has been made to the study; it serves 
as a storehouse for all the “crowns” that could not 
find a place on his tomb In a press is the plaster 
model of his features, taken after death. 

No shelf was in the library higher than he 7 

| reach from the floor. He loved his “‘workshop,” 
| tered it every morning at five o'clock. 

He never had an almanac-card, so that he was puz- 
zied frequently for the date, and when uncertain 
| never dated his letter. One day a young man called 
on him to be recommended to a ininister. ‘What 
day of the month is it?’ he demanded of the visitor, 
who confessed he did not know. “Don’t know, mon- 
sieur; and how can I write a recommendation with- 
out a date? Take my advice, sir, never be without 
a pocket almanac!” 





+> 
A PRESIDENT’S SIMPLICITY. 
No greater contrast to the pompous helplessness 
| of royalty could be imagined than the simple Re- 
publican habits of the present French President, 
|M. Jules Grevy: 


f 
| 


| After his election to the Presidentship, at Ver- 
| sailles, the station-master sent to offer him the use 
of a special train for the return journey to Paris. 
He declined it positively, contenting himself with a 
single compartment of the ordinary train, and man 
aging by a dexterous piece of strategy to escape the 
salute of a detachment of soldiers which had been 
told off to pay him military honors. 

This anecdote gives a sufficient index to the char. 
acter of the man. Such it has always been. A per- 
son who knows him well says he dislikes nothing 
more than show or pretension in honsehold matters; 
and that he carries that feeling to the extent of in- 
| sisting on sorting-and putting away his own linen. 


—lies | 


| 
| 
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INTS WANTED. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogues. ORGANS 830 upwards ; 
| PIANOS 8125 upwards, little used, good as new. 
HORACE WATERS & © ‘O., Manfectrs. & Dea= 
lers, 826 B>way,cor.12th St., N.¥. P.O. Box,353" 





In order to introduce MUSICAL Hours, 
the largest and handsomest of musical 
monthlies,we will send2copies contain- 
ing 12 beautiful songs,and 12charm- 
ing instrumental pieces by the dest Am- 
erican and Foreign composers, for only 

0 cts. or ten 3-cent stunps. These 
ZAchoice pieces, it purchased separate- 
ly at 35 cts. eac h, would cost $8.40; 
we send them, elegantly printed and 
Sound. 4 all postpaid, fot 30e. or 10 3-ct. 


24 PIECES, 
stamps. G. W. RicHarDson & Co., 


30 CTS. 21 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


PIANOS-ORCANS 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN AMERICA, Ist-class instru- 
ments, allnew.for cash or installments; warranted 6 years 
Illustrated catalogues free. Agents wanted. LEEDS 

a ATERS. Act. | 3% West 1 14th st., New York. 


in the A is the greatest instrnetor and PE to all, 
young and old. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, to R. & J 
BECK, MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, Philadelphia. 
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Black Walnut, 9 to 18in. wide per foot... — Se 
Ww hite Holly , &to 15 din. wide per foot... 12 5 
4to7 in. wide per foot. 8 Ww 
For complete price-list, address PAL WE t. PARKER 
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This is one of the best investments a parent can make for 


his boys, as it is the starting-point of a useful trade. 


For only $3 we offer the following 
Printing Outfit: 


Bonanza Printing Press, 

Can Best Printer’s Ink, 
Composing Pallet, 

Two-Inch Roller, 

Set Spacing Reglets, 

Full Font of Type, 

Set Spaces and Quads, 
Universal Dictionary, 

1000 Best Bristol-Board Cards, 


The whole outfit 
cover. 

The Press is made entirely of malleable iron, 
strong. 
provided with 
Chase 2! 


ee ee ee) 


pat up in 


Ink-Table, Platen Bands, and 


2X4 inches in size, 





Bonanza Press and Outfit. 
A boy onght to do a very nice little business at card | 
printing for his friends; especially as we give free a stock | 
| of 1000 cards to begin with. 


These will make 40 packs of cards, 25 ina pack; and if 


he gets only 15 cents per pack, it will leave him a good 
profit, besides paying for the press. 
40 Packs of Cards at poet .. 36% 
Cost of Press..... gM 
Profit after paying for Press................0005 3M 


PERRY MASON & CoO., 


41 Temole Place. Boston, Wane. 


a neat box with sliding 


and is very 
It is japanned, and tastefully ornamented, and is 
a Screw 


| languages of all enlightened nations, 


For sale by druggists, or by | 


fanything else 
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~ Juvenile , 
Classics. 


Beautiful illustrated editions of the wg which, in the 
are by the verdict of 
young folks and old tolks pronounced model books, worthy 
of universal reading by voung people. 

I. Arabian Nights Entertainments. 

Il. Pilgrim's Progress. By Joun Bunyan. 

Itt. Robinaon Crusoe. By Daniei Dr For. 

IV. Travels and Sur prising Adventures of 
Baron Munchausen, and Gulliver's Travels, by Drvn 
Swirr. 

Other Books in t 
> volume, good or 
ree ne ied @ln Hat dh 








he series to follow soon 
large type. illustrated, 
= and y« 


Each in 
extra cloth 


eents, stage, S cents, 





“WN BOOK EXCHANGE, Tribune 
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H. B. CLAFLIN, Worth Street, N 
Best Family salve in the world. Price, 25e, 0c, and $1. 
Use the $1 size fos animals, It is six times larger than small 
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EDDING & CO, 
4 Charlestown Street, 
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and STEREOPTICONS of all kinds and prices, 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC E XH 
BITIONS, &« @ = 1 profitable business for a man 
with small capital. Also. Lanterns for Colle . Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. 74-page Illustrated Cata- 
logue Sree. MeAllister, M’f’g Optician,49 Nassan St., N.Y. 
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How to use the Microscope. 
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For the Companion. 


4Z0LUS. 


I come from the boundless realms of air 
Chat men call the sky, 

And was born where planets great and fair 
Rolled in thunder by. 


Phe low, sad wail of a en prayers, 
The Jnurmur of tez 

I have carried far usar +4 golde n airs, 
And a host of years. 


I have ki-sed the breath from countless flowers, 
nd the fragrance borne 
Where weary souls, through the silent hours, 
Watched the slow-paced morn. 


I have seen great ships in storm-tossed sea 
Swiltly sink from sight, 

And their crews’ list death-ery swept with me 
Phrough the shades of night. 

Where the sunlight gilds the mountain, crowned 
Vith unmelting snow; 

Where shadows of ages he, safe bound, 


In the vales below; 
Through tropie glory and northern gloom, 
In the night and day, 


Over bridal blossoms and grassy tomb, 
lhere my footsteps stray, 


Where the reaper plies his fruitful task 
Aimid bending wheat; 

And where strong limbed, sleepy tigers bask 
nthe noonday heat; 


Where war's battle-carnage strews the ground 
With the spoils of death, 

And where sweet low songs of love abound, 
You will feel my breath. 


Men pray for me where the desert’s sweep 
ike a brown sea lies 
And fear my song when F roam the deep 
Under wild storm-skies, 


From the days when chaos ruled the world 
have roamed through space; 
{ will be when spheres are re ut and hurled 
from their star-bright space, 
Now soft and low, and now flerce 
re the notes [sing 
Phat bear my praise through the upper sky 
‘o the Lord, my King! 
THomaAsS S. COLLIER. 


+o — 


and high, 


For the Companion, 
“HE’LL NOT WAIT.” 

A few years ago a young man in England de- 
frauded his employers and was in danger of ar- 
rest. 

His dishonesty had gradually developed, until 
from petty acts of dishonor he became a criminal, 

The path of wrong-doing is very slippery, and 
this youth had no friends to hold out a stead ying 
hand when his footsteps slid. 

Nothing was left him but flight. 

He took 
the steerag 


passage under an assumed name in 


e of one of our great ocean steamers, 
The dangers of the sea were unheeded by him, 
for his time, from 


port to port, was spent with 


dissolute companions in card-playing, gambling, 
and drunkenness, 

On arriving in New York he separated from his 
shipmates with a half-formed purpose of turning 
over a new leaf, 


Conscience awoke, and its voice tormented 
him, until, upon his knees, he promised the God 
of whom he 
a new life 

“He 


Meetings were 


knew but little that he would begin 
and retrieve the past, 
in the the Lord led him.” 
being held at that time by Messrs. 
Moody Sankey at the Hippodrome. He 
there listened to the truth of God's pardoning 
love for the first time. 

His early life lad known no teaching at a 
knee, and his youth had been passed 
that the preacher all that 


being way, 


and 


mother's 


godlessly All said, 


the singer sung, seemed new to him. 
Night after night he continued his attendance. 
At length he followed the throng who crowded 


into the rooms for religious instruction. A good 
man met him with outstretched hand of weleome, 
and taught him from the Bible. 

He accepted the teaching. Aftera time he was 
admitted to the membership of a Christian 
chureh 

Some months passed, and one day he chanced 
fell 

His old companion was overjoyed to see him, 
and asked him to with 
bar-room. 


to meet one of his dissolute oW-passengers. 


vo 
a 


him toa neighboring 
But the young man refused, saying,— 
“Thave a friend with me.” 

“I don’t see anyone - 

“Vou can't see Him, but He is here,”’ 

“Bring him in with you.” 

“No; He roes into bar-rooms,”’ 

“Then let him walt outside,”” 

“No, no,” 
is Jesus Christ, 
NoT WAIT.” 

Noble And like his Lord he 
was delivered by it from the power 


with you. 


never 


final answer, 
if I go in with 


was the “My .riend 


and you, HeE'L1 
answer was this! 
of evil. 
Remember this best friend ‘‘will not wait” out- 
side places of sin. 
Who can take His place if He leave you? 
Rey. SterHen H. Tyna, JR. 
+e : 
AFRICAN SALUTATIONS. 


Very grotesque are some 


of the forms of salu- 
tation used by barbarous nations 


In one part of — the more polite native 
strikes the attitude of a kangaroo, and runs out 
his tongue, asa sign that he is glad to see you. 

In Africa, on the western coast, one who meets 
a’ superior prostrates himself at full length on the 
ground, 

Till recent times, a 
Raving, at least by 








Spanish letter ended by 
the initials of the words, 


THE _YOU TH'S _COMPANION. 





“Whose hands and feet I kiss,’ ie that 
such a custom was once deemed proper and re- 
spectful. 

Some nations rub noses, some shake hands, 
others approach each other on all fours. The 
Batokas, an African tribe, have several ways of 
saluting. 

The women clasp their hands and utter a pecul- 
iar cry; men stoop and clasp their hands on their 
hips; but when they wish to be especially respect- 
ful, they throw themselves on their backs on the 
ground, and roll from side to side. slapping the 
outside of their thighs, erying ‘“‘Kinabomba,’ 
kicking out furiously with their legs all the time. 

Dr. Livingstone tried to stop this strange spec- 
tacle on several occasions, but they thought he 
deemed their welcome not friendly enough, and 
kept it up more energetically. 

+o, 

LAST HOURS OF JOHN HAMPDEN. 

In the long list of English worthies there are 
few names so illustrious as that of the man whose 
prominent trait Gray sets forth in his Elegy: 


“Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood.” 

In his history of England, Mr. Green thus de- 
scribes the last hours of the man who resisted the 
imposition of ship-money: 

Hampden’s patience broke down. The thought 
of his own village blazing in that Sunday dawn, 
his own friends and tenants stretehed dead in the 
village streets, carried him beyond all thought of 
prudence. 

A troop of horse volunteered to follow him; 
and few as they were he pushed at once, with 
them, for the bridge. 

In the last charge (against Rupert’s troops) a 
shot struck him in the shoulder and disabled his 
swordarm, 

His head bending down, his hands resting on 
his horse’s neck, he rode off the field before the 
action was done, ‘a thing he never used to do,” 

It was the village where he had wedded the 
wife he loved so well, and beyond it, among the 
beech-trees of the Chilterns, lay his own house of 
Hampden. But it was not there he was to die. 

A party of royalists drove him back of Pyrton, 
and turning northwards he paused for a moment 
at a little brook that crossed his path, then gath- 
ering strength he leaped it and rode almost faint- 
ing, to Thame. 

At first the surgeons gave hopes of his recov- 
ry, but hope was soon over. For six days he lay 

in growing agony, sending counsel after counsel 
to the Parliament, till, on the 24th of June, the 
end drew near. 
“O Lord, save my country!’’ so ended H: ump- 
den’s prayers; “O Lord, be merciful to 
Here his speech failed him, and he fell back life- 
less on his bed. 

With arms reversed and muffled flags his own 
men bore him through the lanes and woods he 
knew so well to the little church that still stands 
unchanged beside his home 

On the floor of its chancel the brasses of his 
father and his grandfather mark their graves. A 
step nearer to the altar, unmarked by brass or 
epitaph, lies the grave in which, with bitter tears 
and cries, his green coats laid the body of the 
leader whom they loved. 

Never were heard such piteous cries at the 
death of one man as at Master Hampden’s.”’ 

With him, indeed, all seemed lost. But bitter 
as were their tears, a noble faith lifted these Puri- 
tans out of despair. 

As they bore him to his grave, they sang in 
the words of the ninetieth Psalm, how fleeting in 
the sight of the Divine eternity is the life of man. 

But as they turned away, the yet nobler words 
of the forty-third Psalm broke from their lips, 
they prayed that the God who had smitten hem 
would send out anew His light and His truth that 
they might lead them and bring them to His holy 
hill. 

“Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why 
art thou so disquieted within me? Hope in God, 
for I shall yet praise Him, which is the help of 
my countenance and my God!” 

+o 
GATHERING FIGS IN ITALY. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Times, writing 
from Florence, describes the method of gathering 
figs practised in Italy, and the singular 
which the fruit is foreed. He writes as follows: 

The season, just at its height, 
October with the rendemmia, 
begins in August, 
culture, 

Early in that month as you sit gasping under 
the noonday sun you hear a wild, eerie strain in 
minor-key which goes echoing up and down the 
slopes with intense mournfulness. 

It is the song of the fig-gatherers, tossed back 
and forth from hillside to hillside, and from tree- 
top to treetop, as they squirm through the twist- 
ed branches, and ‘oil the fruit.” 

The tribe is nomadic, and appears and disap- 
pears like the wandering harvesters of France, no 
one knowing whence they come or whither they 
go. 

Late in July the masserie are rented to them 
they paying a given sum to the proprietor, and 
taking possession of all the fruit, beginning with 
the figs and ending with the last waxen clus ster of 
grapes. 

Rude huts thatched with straw are built by the 
proprietor in all his orchards, and there these two 
gvpsy-like creatures live with their families 
stalwart, fierce-looking men, swarthy, 
women, and active, lithe young rascals of chil- 
dren, 

Sometimes they supplement their narrow quar- 
ters with a ragged tent; three sticks crosswise 
and a kettle in the crotch constitute the kite . “n. 

Beds are an unknown luxury. Indeed, they 
seem never to lay aside their clothing, and day | 
and night they patrol the orchards with long guns | 
and a fierce dog, the very sight of which is | 
enough to destroy one’s appetite for those partic- 
ular figs. 

The process of forcing the fruit is at once be- 
gun, and for many days that wild, sweet song, 
into whose weird melody the spirit of their home- 
less life seems to have entered, is heard from tree 
to tree, in call and response as far as the faintest 
adumbration of sound can reach. 

The methods of foreing the ripening 
ous. 
oil and gently rubbed on the flower end of the fig. 

Fig by fig is thus treated, 


”? 





way in 


joins hands in 
or vintage; but it 
owing to a curious system of 








are cnri- 





mands a high price as a primeur, 
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Another method consists in gathering in the 
spring the half-formed fruit, which is strung on 
ropes as we string dried fruit. 

These ropes or garlands are thrown over the 
branches of the tree and allowed to decay under 
the burning sun. 

Life out of death. An insect is born from this 
decay which pierces the growing fig and induces 
rapid maturity—or, shall we call it early decay? 
maturity being only that precious zenith of e 
tence which must inevitably be followed by de- 
cline. 

Leaving such premature sweetness to the epi- 
cure, one may well be content to wait the result 
of nature’s unhurried process. 

The fig, when perfectly ripe, exudes a slow 
drop of honey-sweet juice at the nether end, 
which never falls but hangs there, a standing 
temptation to bees and men. 

When fresh picked, at this stage, the fig is in- 
describably luscious, with a rich flavor entirely 
lost in the dried fruit. 





a 
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For the Companion. 


THE MOSS-GATHEREBRS. 


On Scituate sands, what busy hands 
In sunnner’s prime we see; 
Not idle floats, these little boats, 
But beds of industry. 
From cliffs that lie their homes near by, 
Moss-gatherers by the score 
At early tide lay boats ‘longside 
The rocks on Scituate shore, 


srown barefoot wives (oh, toilsome lives!) 
Follow with rakes in hand, 
In hot July their moss to dry, 
And spread on Scituate sand. 
Contrast their lots, as from their cots 
‘hey start with early day, 
With those who come, from ease at home, 
To bathe, or dream, or play. 


Gay sound of shout is heard without 
From bathers in the bay, 
And children leap, and merry keep 
The summer holiday. 
Some artist here, his sketch makes clear; 
And, book within his hand, 
Some student dreams o’er poets’ themes, 
Down here on Scituate sand. 
So runs the day, the idle play, 
The mossers labor o1 
With night-time’s fall the ey vanish all, 
‘The July sun is gone, 
So Heaven provides, from out these tides, 
The poor man’s home to bless, 
While busy hands, on Scituate sands, 
The carrageen may dress, 


Scituate. 
+o 
HOW A BEGGAR WON HIS DINNER. 
Flattery often wins gifts—but usually before 
the givers find out, it has made fools of them. 
An exception to this is related in a Detroit paper: 


A.S.L. 


A citizen of Howard Street was picking his 
teeth at his gate the other afternoon after a 
hearty dinner, when a tramp came around the 
corner and halted before him. 

“No use!"’ said the citizen, 
tramps.’ 

“I didn’t ask you for any, did I?” answered 
the man. 

“No; 
ed it.”” 

“Well, Ican’t help my looks; 
I pay for all I get. 
man. 

“Y-e-s, 

“You inves smart, intelligent look about you.’ 

“y hope so. 

“Td pick you out anywhere from the common 
herd, so I would,” continued the gentlemanly 
tramp, as he gently rubbed his back against the 
fence. 

“That's pretty good,”’ said the citizen, as he 
stroked his whiskers, ‘‘but what is all this talk 
about?” 

“T'll tell you. I'm nothing but an old tramp. 
don’t know buckwheat from broom-corn, while 
you know everything. Give me a chance and Pll 
give youone. Isee you have got two cords of 
wood at the side-gate, and I'll make you this of- 


“T’ve no food for 


but I thought you looked as if you want- 


I'm no beggar. 
You look to me like a gentle- 





— 


fer. If you'll make a speech ten minutes long, 
I'll saw that wood for nothing. If you break 
down, you shall give me a square dinner, and I'll 


move on,’ 

“Why, yes, I'll do that,’’ chuckled the citizen. 

“Very well; I'll stand up to my bargain.” 

The citizen threw away his tooth-pick, pulled 
out his watch, cleared his throat, and began: 

‘Fellow Citizens: We are called together 
today by a common impulse. 
we have met—we have—we have’ 

“You can try once more: I don’t want to be 
hard on you,”’ observed the tramp, as the citizen 
broke down. “Try the financial question this 
time.” 

Thos enc poe aged, the citizen led off with: 

**Fellow Citizens: You have patiently listened 
to the long-win@ed remarks of Sam Cary. He 
has told you that a piece of paper is as good as a 
gold dollar. He has told you that—he has had 
the impudence to assert that—that is, he has told 
you—told you” 

“I'll give you one more chance,” said the 
tr: _ as the break-down seemed complete. 

But I won't take it,’’ replied the citizen. “You 
go around to the back door, and I'll tell the girl 
to set you out the best dinner you've had ina 
year, and don’t you be in a hurry about leaving 
the table, either.” 


THE DOCTOR’S PIGEONS. 
The carrier-dove has been utilized for another 


here 
We have met— 





dark-eved | 


In one a wad of cotton is dipped in olive 


and eight days there- 


service in the cause of humanity. Dr. Harvey J. 
Philpot, of England, writes as follows to the Lon- 
don Telegraph : 


I have made valuable use of the carrier or 
j} homing pigeon as an auxiliary for my practice. 
|So easily are these winged “unqualified assist- 
| ants’? reared and trained that I am surprised 
they have not been brought into general use by 
the profession I belong to. My modus operandi is 
simply this. I take out half-a-dozen birds, 
massed together in a small basket, with me on 
my rounds, and when I have seen my patient, no 
matter at what distance from home, I write my 
prescription on a small piece of tissue paper. and 
having wound it round the shank of the bird’s 
leg, I gently throw the carrier up into the air. In 
a few minutes it reaches home, and, having been 
shut up fasting since the previous evening, with- 
ont much delay it enters the trap cage connected 
with its loft, where it is at once caught by my 
gardener or dispenser, who knows pretty well the 
time for its arrival, and relieves it of its de- 


after the fruit is ready for market, where it com- | spatches. 
The medicine is immediately prepared and sent 


off by the messenger, who is thus saved several 
honrs of waiting, and Lam enabled to complete 
my morning round of visits, Should any patient 
be very ill, ‘and I am desirous of having an early 
report of him or her next morning, I leave a 
bird to bring me the tidings. A short time since 
Itook out with me six pair of birds. I senta 
pair of them off from each village I had occasion 
to visit, every other one bearing a prescription. 
Upon my return I found all the prescriptions ar- 
ranged on my desk by my dispenser, who had al- 
ready made up the medicines. 


+o>— 
“THEM FLOWERS.” 

Few have the wit to ‘turn it off’? gracefully, 
when an impertinent person makes them conspic- 
uous in company—and young dandies are not 
generally among the few. An exchange describes 
how a complacent passenger was pestered in the 
horse-cars. 

He was a nice young man, with a fine cane, 
polished boots and a stand-up collar; and he wore 
a button-hole bouquet, composed of a rose and 
two or three violets. Button-hole bouquets are 
all right. They don’t cost anything to speak of, 
and the wearer is generally certain to be taken 
for the son of a millionnaire, orthe head clerk ina 
wholesale tea-store. The nice young man sat 
down beside a motherly old lady in the street- 
ear. She had a market-basket on her Jap, a nick- 
el between her fingers, and did not even scowl 
when a boy stepped on her corns. She gave the 
young man a motherly smile as he sat down, and 
pretty suon she asked,— 

“Them can't be artificial flowers, can they?” 

He did not reply. He had lots of dignity. 

“Can—them—be—artificial—flowers?” she 
quired, raising her voice much higher. 

He gave a little start of surprise, mumbled over 
something and partly turned away. 

“My biggest girl had deafness come on 
once,”’ she continued, sending her voice a peg 
higher; ‘but we cured her by rubbing goose- -vil 
into her ears. Is it a case of long standing.’ 

“I'm neither deaf nor inclined to hold conver- 
sation,’ he muttered, flushing very red. 

“Oh, that’s it. Then you don’t need any 
goose-oil. Did you say them flowers was artifi- 
cial?” 


her 


“No,” he growled, 
‘Natural, el?” she inquired. ‘‘Well, I thought 


they smelled like natural ones; but there is such 
a crowd and so much noise that I can’t trust my 
nose, You didn't grow ’em, did you?” 

He did not reply. 


49> 
THE VERB “TO BREAK.” 

The trouble a foreigner has with English verbs 

and prepositions is amusingly illustrated by the 

following sketch: 


“T begin to understand your language better,” 
said my French friend, Mr. Dubois, to me, ‘but 
your verbs trouble me still; you mix them up so 
with prepositions.”’ 
“Tam sorry you find them troublesome,’ 
all I could say. 
“I saw your friend Mrs. Murkeson, just now,’ 
he continued. “She says she intends to break 
down housekeeping; am I right there?” 
“Break up housekeeping, she must have said.” 
“Oh yes, I remember; break up housekeep- 
ing. 

“Why does she do that?” I asked. 
“Because her health is broken into.” 

sroken dow n.” 

“Broken down? Oh yes. And, indeed, since 
the small-pox has broken up in our city’’— 

“Broken out.’ 

“She thinks she will leave it for 2 few weeks.” 

“Will she leave the house alone?’ 

“No, she is afraid it will be broken—broken— 
how do T say that?” 

‘Broken into.’ 
“Certainly, it is what I meant to say.” 
“Is her son to be married soon?”’ 
“No, that engagement is broken—broken’”’— 

“Broken off.’ 

“Yes, broken off.” 

“Ah, Thad not heard of that?” 

“She is very sorry about it. Her son only 
broke the news down to her last week. Am I 
right? Iam anxious to speak English well.” 

“He merely broke the news; no preposition 
this time.’ 

“It is hard to understand. 
her son, is a fine young 
think. i 

‘A broker, 
Good-day. 


* was 





That young man, 
fellow; a breaker, I 


and very fine young fellow. 


+o 
NO SUCH FOOL. 

Wit is always left-handed—a sudden hit from 
a quiet quarter. The Irish are unsurpassed in it. 
A gentleman relates how an Irish bey once more 
than got even with him for a piece of heroic 
smartness which he thonght unanswerable. ‘We 
were disputing [he says] during school recess 
about the comparative courage of the Celtic and 
Anglo-Saxon races, and after much bantering, I 
said: 

‘ ‘Look here, Barney, we can test the thing right 
here. You are an Irishman, and lam a Yankee. 
Now I will engage vou to do something right 
here, this moment, that you will not dare to do.” 

‘Go ahead,’ returned he, defiantly; and the 
bovs crowded round to see the fun. I took a 
large pin from my coat and deliberately pushed 
it through the lobe of my ear, pulled it through 
to the head, and then drew it out. It hurt dread- 
fully, but Inever winced. ‘There, Mr. Celt,’ said 
I, handing the pin to Barney, ‘dare you do that?’ 

Every eye was upon him, but he was quite 
equi ul to the occasion. 

‘Yes,’ he rep lied, 
I'm not such a fool!’ : 
“What a shout the boys did raise! 
aw: “y looking and feeling silly enough. 

‘Thad a sore ear for many days, and firmly 
mieauel never again to outbrag an Irishman.” 
San Gabriel (Cal.) Press. 
+o 


Tennyson’s AVERSION.—Mr. Tennyson went 
to an afternoon tea in London last season, at 
which a certain fair lady began to recite one of 
his poems. The vener rable and irascible poet en- 
dured it as long as he could, then he stopped the 


slowly, ‘I dare do it, but 


I slunk 





poor woman and immediately proceeded to de- 
liver the poem himself, 
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For the Companion. 


BABY AND THE LIONS. 

Baby Clara, not two years old, 
Would sit, if she could, for hours, 

Watching her sister draw on the slate 
Butterflies, birds and flowers, 

Little girls jumping and running about, 
Little boys playing ball; 

But among the pictures Mabel draws 
There is one she likes best of all: 

A terrible lion, with staring eyes, 
And teeth that would any one scare; 

Four feet with claws, a flying mane, 
And a tail straight up in the air. 

“A gweat bid nion,”’ she calls the beast, 
And one will never do, 

But “papa nions,” and “mamma nions,” 
And “baby nions,”’ too, 

Must ramp and rear all over the slate, 
Till there are at least a score; 

And sister says, ““O Clara, you witch! 
Mabel can’t make any more!’ 

Then holding her face up for a kiss, 
Urges the little tease, 

With a pleading look in her bright brown eyes, 
“Make a Mabel nion, p’ease!” 

Mrs. M. E. C. 
—— 


For the Companion. 
ABOUT JOHNNY BINGLE. 


On the thirty-first day of December Johnny 
Bingle was four and a-half years old. 


SATES. 


When he went to breakfast the next morning | 
the whole family welcomed him with a hearty | 


“Wish you a happy New Year.” 

That was a new idea to Johnny. 

The greeting had a pleasant jingle about it, and 
Johnny began to use it from that time whenever 
he wished to be very polite. 

The expression did not wear out with him as 
quickly as it does with older boys. 

One day Johnny managed to get lost. 

He thought he would look around the town a 
little all by himself, and see the sights, 





| personate Gen. Lafayette visiting the sick, he | 
spent some time in designing a birthday card for | 
George Wgshington, which he wanted to be sent | 
at once to the post-office. Here it is, just as he | 
made it: 





Johnny has never learned anything about fig- 
ures. On Independence Day a circus came to | 
town, and after the procession had passed the | 
house where Johnny lives, he had much to tell of | 
what he had seen, to all his little friends; but he | 
told some very long and large stories, and one | 
day he said that he saw in the procession, march- 
ing side by side, eighteen hundred elephants ! 

“That's a whopper,”’ said Henry Nickle. "y 


don’t believe that.”’ 
““Well,’” said Johnny, “I saw a funny camel, | 
anyway, and I can believe that myself.” 


ewe eae 
For the Companion. 


PLAY. 
Play [ had a pony; 
Play her name was Jenny; 
Play you were a beggar, 
And Ill give you a penny. 





Play mamma’s old mantle 
Was my velvet habit; 
Play my little kitty 

Was a bunny rabbit. 





Play we had a footman, 
Play his name was Moses; 

Play this was a greenhouse 
Filled with lovely roses. 


Play that pile of shingles 
Was a lovely carriage; 
Play that we were going 
To the royal marriage. 


Bess will be the bishop, 

You the Princess Thyra; 

Have the dolls for bridesmaids,— 

Mande, and Lou, and Myra. 

Play my little chicken 
Was a goldfinch singing; 
Play May was an empress,— 
There! the school-bell’s ringing. 
KATE LAWRENCE. 
——___--_$4@p— | 
For the Companion. | 
THE MINISTER’S QUILT. 

The western coast of Norway is a very ragged, 
jagged-looking edge on the map, and every one 
of these jags is a great arm of the sea running far 
up into land, some of them for a hundred miles. 

The high rocky cliffs on each side, where the 
“Norway pine’ grows, are generally very steep, 





He was very much pleased with a wooden Ind- 
ian who was standing in front of a cigar-shop, 
and wanted to wish him a happy New Yenrr, but 
the Indian looked very sternly at him, and he did | 
not dare. } 

After a while, he concluded to return home, | 
but he could not find his way, and he began to | 
ery so loud that he soon attracted the attention of | 
a shopman, a shoe-black, a sailor, a sight-seer, a | 


but as you sail over these inland seas, every here 
and there you come to a pretty cove with its 
sandy beach, fishermen’s log cottages, with the 
boat-house,—or perhaps, a little farther back from 
the water, a comfortable farmhouse, with its 
patch of oats or rye and beans, and the neatly 
paled garden; all nestled under the shelter of the 
tall rocks. 

These farms so near the shore are small, but 
the houses are large, for the Norwegians are a 


shoemaker, a silly youth, a stone-cutter, and a | hospitable people, and like nothing better than 


star, which Jast was a policeman. 





They all tried to find out where Johnny lived, | 
which the officer, by hard questioning, finally dis- 
covered, and agreed to take Master Bingle home 
if he would stop erying so loud. 

“Boohoo,” eried Johnny, “thank you. Boohoo, | 
ah, oh, I forgot,—I wish you all a happy New | 
Year.” 

When Washington’s Birthday came, Johnny | 
was very much interested in the ringing of the | 
bells, and the stories and pictures his father | 
found for him. 


| to see their great rooms made ready for company, 


—the huge fires of pine- wood 
roaring in the broad open 
fire-places; the rows of can- 
dies fastened against the 
walls; and the clean pine 
floor strewn with juniper 
twigs. 






such a bright, 
m, on a January 


nig iv years ago, a 
pany little Norwegian 
gir to finish their min- 


Their dear old minister! 
whose church and home were 
in the village of Tronvyers, 
three miles from the Fiord; and all the Tronyers 
girls that were old enough to wear a thimble 
were here to-night. 

The children had planned it; the children had 
woven it; the children had gathered the soft 
warm eider-down with which it was filled, and 
the children had drawn the pretty pattern for the 
quilting—the most important and the most beau- 
tiful part of it all. 

And a true “Nordland” pattern it was that was 
spread out on this large quilt. 

There were rocks and pines, and under the 
shade of one of these, a deer, with its beautiful 
branching horns, was lying; and there were bar- 
berry and cloudberry bushes, from under which 
a squirrel peeped ont; but there was room enough 








After enacting a soldier tramping through the 
snow at Valley Forge, and even attempting to 


| 





left near the bottoin of the quilt, where it would 
hang over the large bedstead, to mark in ‘‘tent- 
stitch’? in white silk, ‘“To dear Pastor Nielson, | 


| from his loving children, January 17, 1840.” 


To-morrow would be the 17th, when the good 
pastor of Tronyers would be seventy years old. 
So the larger girls were busy at the quilting- | 
| frames, while the smaller ones were threading | 
| the quickly emptied needles. 





This birthday present had been talked of in 
secret through the short summer when they 
tended their cows and goats farfip on the moun- 
tains. Indeed, they had beguyfit in April, when, 
with their brothers to climbfhe steepest rocks, 














they hag¥gone in their little 
4 vo NN skiffs, om one pretty islet to 
anothg in the Fiord, collect- 


e soft beautiful down 
the nests of the eider- 
k, Which builds its nest in 
clefts of the rocks, and in 
May brings out in vast numbers its broods of 
downy ducklings. 

Very quiet and careful are the children in these 
“‘down-gatherings’’ not to disturb the timid birds 
more than they can help, though sometimes the 
poor mother-duck has to strip the down from her 
own breast two or three times before the season 
is over. 

When, however, the down in the nest has a 
yellowish tinge, the children stop gathering, 
knowing that the mother has no more to give. 
and this comes from the drake, and must be left 
to keep warm the coming brood. 

This lovely, delicate eider-down is a very valu- 
able article, and sells at a very high price in this 
and other countries. So when you think of the 
quantity required to make a large and warm quilt 
for their minister, you will know that it was a 
handsome birthday present. 

Very proud were the children when early on 
the morning of the 17th, the biggest sledge in the 
pwish, with the handsome horses, decorated with 
evergreens and jingling bells, drove up to the 


farmhouse where the wonderful quilt had been | 
| finished the night before. 


One after another the rosy-cheeked girls, look- 
ing, in their fur hoods and pelisses, like living 
bundles of fur, jumped into the great sledge, and 
carefully taking the precious quilt upon their 
laps, dashed off over the frozen snow for their 
pastor’s home in the village. 

Their beloved old pastor met them with sweet 
words of welcome and thanks as he took the light 
and beautiful coverlid in his hands, and admired 
the wondrous picture the quilting had wrought. 

Then he made them sing for him their grand 
old anthem, of which the true Norwegian never 
tires,—‘‘For Norge,’’—feeling well-repaid by his 


, pleasure and benediction for the time and labor 


spent upon “The Minister's Quilt.” 
4@ 


For the Companion. 


“LEARNED IT ALL.” 
He didn't like to go to school, 
He only wished to play; 
A lesson was a dreadful thing 
To little Johnny Ray. 
The letters of the alphabet 
Seemed hard as hard could be; 
He toiled and fretted from great A 
Way down to little z. 
But work will win. He conquered all 
At last from A to &; 
Then like a victor home he marched, 
The primer in his hand. 
“T shall not have to go to school,” 
Said Johnny, “any more!” 
And, like a colt from harness free, 
He capered on the floor. 
“Why not?” asked kind papa, and held 
The boy with kite and ball; 
He answered with an air assured, 
“Because I’ve learned it all!” 
For the Companion. 

A SLED-RIDE ON THE PRAIRIE. 

This morning when we awoke we found the 
ground covered with snow, 

” said my little boy when 
he saw it, ‘‘won’t the boys have a good time to- 
day.”” 

T thought so myself when I saw them pass with 
their sleds, and their way of enjoying themselves 
seemed different from any way I had 
before. 

On these level prairies the snow not often falls 
evenly, because of the winds that blow, and when 
itis good sledding the boys seem pretty happy. 

With so few hills, how do you suppose they 
find their fun? 

A pony with well-lengthened drawstraps is 
fastened to the first sled, to this the rope of the 
next is attached, and so on, until I counted that 
day ten sleds in a row. 

Sitting on each sled, with his feet stuck out in 
front of him, was a happy-looking boy. 

When they had driven about town enough, 
they crossed the river to the bluffs. 

There they fastened their horse, for there is 
not a fence or tree to tie him to, and while he 
waited to take them back to town, they hada 
fine time coasting down hill in the old-fashioned 
way. H. H. D. 


E. L. E. 


“Oh, goody, goody! 


seen 


———_—__<@>— 

A LittiF Boy’s Fairn.—A little boy who had 
been lost in one of the dense forests of the West, 
and was out all night, gave the following account 
of his conduct at the approach of darkness: ‘‘It 
grew dark and I kneeled down and asked God to 
take care of little Johnny, and then went to 
sleep.” 





See 

A BEAUTIFUL answer was given by a little 
Scotch girl. When her class was examined, she 
replied to the question, “What is patience?” 
‘Wait a wee, and dinna weary.” 
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NUTS TO CRACK } 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
LINE FROM CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 
My first suggests expectancy. 
My second is whatever takes place. 
My third is “throw.” 
My fourth is a pronoun. 
My fifth is cheering in summer heat, and cheerless 
in winter cold. 
My sixth is never behindhand. 
My whole is true only when going from the light. 
i i. Be 


PICTURE PUZZLE. 





Find in this picture 
accidents. 2, Something very inflammable. 3, Some- 
thing used to fire powder. 4, A spirit. 5, The stem of 


1, The cause of many railroad 


atree. 6, What physicians try todo. 7, Affirmative 
and negative votes. 8, One hundred and twenty 
pounds of glass, or a narrow vein of coal. 9, The way 
that cattle feed. 10, What soldiers do. 11, A timid 
quadruped. 12, What Boston is sometimes called. 
3. 
A CITY. 
Tam a city, and once was a queen; 
Now newer empire has loftier mien. 
For beanty and worth I'm the pride of my State, 
And my learning and traffic a future await. 
Renowned is the river that rolls at my feet, 
Where beauty and commerce and history meet. 
A society rose in the century gone, 
And the president’s name was George Washington. 
The society’s name and my name are one, 
WESTBROOK. 
4. 
NAME OF A SONG IN FOUR WORDS. 
My first is never the first; 
My second is queen in its way; 
My third shows relation in things; 
My fourth with my second is gay; 
My whole, though the first we may sing, 


Is ever the very last thing. LIZZIK. 
5. 
A WORD OF FIVE LETTERS. 


(Indicating presence of water.) 

Make first letter the fourth. Itthen spells a useful 
animal. Take away the second letter; it leaves some- 
thing very annoying. Take away the first and second 
letters; it leaves the product of mines. The first and 
third make a conjunction. The second and third, an 
interjection. The third and fourth, a conjunction. 
The third and second, an interjection. The first, see- 
ond and fifth, female. The first and fifth, male. The 
fourth, third and fifth, fishy product. The fourth, 
third, first and fifth, a flower. Ga. 2. We 


6. 


INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS, 


TWELVE 





ELGie£ BELL. 


7. 
INITIAL AND CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

2 ees A wanderer. 
|S dee -tedied Scents. 
a e* eee To attest 
4, 0° 9+ In good time. 

5, @* @--° Circulating medium. 
ae" Ss « To beseem. 

: ee ld To lead out. 

a 2s To restore to order, 

The initials give the name of a month whose char- 
acter is denoted by the medials. L. A. O. 





Answer to Nautical Puzzle. 


The objects illustrated are: Barbarian, Casket, 
Boards, Dock, Bells, Tooth, Pennant, Card, Dipper, 
Cassowary, Dishes, Cavalry, Yacht, Musket, Whelp, 
Scissors, Nut, Hart, Album, Window. 

The twenty parts of aship are: 1, Binnacle; 2, Cap- 
stan; 3, Compass; 4, Davits; 5, Anchor; 6, Shroud; 
7, Stays; 8, Sail; 9, Rudder; 10, ees 11, Mast; 
12, Stern; 13, Cabin; 14, Yard; 15, Bow; 16, Bul- 
warks; 17, Hatchway; 18, Deck; 19, Keel; 20, Port- 
hole. 

The nine war-vessels: 


Comet, 
Brooklyn, Wabash, 


Hornet, Wasp, 
Oneida, 


Decatur, Caledonia, 


Trippe. 
the nine naval commanders: Boyle, Biddle, 





Blakely, Craven, Mercer, Woolsey, Dixon, Turner, 
Smith, 
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SUDDEN DEATHS. Apoplexy. 


In apoplexy, «a blood-vessel of the brain gives way, 
and the blood accumulates near its base, and press- 
ing on the cranial nerves, on which the action of the 
vital organs depends, cuts off the flow of nervous 


force to the latter. 
A slighter effusion 
which the patient may recover, 


only 
the 
and the blood being gradually taken 
off by the 


Sometimes the serous portion of the 


may cause paralysis, from 
wound healing, 
up and carried 
absorbents. 

blood eseapes 
through the pores of the vessels sufficiently to occa- 
sion a similar result. 

Free-livers are especially liable to apoplexy. They 
keep the vessels too full and the current too strong. 
More blogd always goes to the brain than elsewhere; 
its vessels are 
they 


more or less ossified 


particularly 
brittle, 


weak; and as age ap 


proaches, grow through «a tendency to 


become the 


Besides, vessels of 


the brain are subjected to a special strain in conse- 
quence of the contraction of its vessels during sleep 
and the sudden inrush of blood on waking. 

There is no doubt that some inherit a ten- 
likely that they 


have also inherited a tendency to luxurious living. 


persons 
dency to apoplexy, though it is quite 


Let them abjure their habit in this respect, and prob- 
ably the sudden stroke which prostrated a father in 
death may never overtake them. 

of 
creases the 


The use wine or spirit with 
to an apoplec 
greatly quickens the action of the 
the power with which that central forcing 


throws the blood into the engorged cerebral 


s dinner 
attae! 


one’ in- 


tendency tie kK, as it 


heart; augments 

pump 

arteries. 
+ 

PUT HIM WHE > HE WOULD BE 

Much of the misery in the 


SAFE. 
world is the secret suf 
fering which comes of love being too proud 
weak to protect itself. The Albany Journal 
the me faithful, but wronged wife, who man- 
aged more sensibly and resolutely. 


Frank and Alice L 


yoars, 





or too 
reports 


case of 


—have been married several 
but have no children. Frank is shiftless and 


dissipated, while Alice is tidy and industrious. She 
is obliged to work out, and has several times been 
discharged from good situations owing to the con- 
duct of her husband on visiting her. She now has a 
good place in a family, and Frank showing a dispo- 
sition to annoy her, she caused his arrest, and the 
case came before Justice Clute for examination. 


Frank cried and whimpered when 
his being sent up, : 

she would only | t 
She 


Alice insisted on 
ind promised all sorts of things if 
him off. 
was inexorable, however, saving, 
Frank, you know you have not treated me right. Tl 
put you up there for the winter, and you will come 
out like a spring chicken, You will come out a man. 
In the meantime Ull work and get a pleasant home 
ready for you to come to when your time is up, and 
then if you don’t behave yourself, L will send you 
back.”’ 

“How long do you want him sent for? 
Justice Clute 

“Four months,” 
is,”’ said the judge, 


“Now, 


* queried the 
said Alice. “And four months it 
and Frank was led away. 

In the nursery song the woman who had ‘a little 
husband” Alice 
pint-pots 


put him “in 
inasafer place 


ble 


a pint-pot.”” put hers 


as far from the as possi 


+ 
PLANTING BULBs. 
Those interested in planting bulbs will find the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, taken from the London Garden, 
instructive 


Hyacinths, tulips and crocuses are bulbs for the 
million, because it happens to suit their constitution 
to a nicety to be in total darkness for two or three 
months during the growing season, and at the same 
time are very convenient for all those who have noth- 
ing but window space for their disposal 

The bulb, as soon as it comes in contact 
hamid atmosphere, pushes roots into the 
instance and into water in another, and it 
strange fact that the roots, in the case of 
in a hyacinth glass, will live and luxuriate in water 
alone, When they would perish in earth and water, if 
the one was not properly proportioned to the other, 

It used to be laid down as an axiom that the bulbs 
will produce the best flowers that have nota single 
drop of water given to them for the first two months 
after planting. 

This refers more particularly to the case of hya- 
cinths in pots. The soil intended for their growth 
should be rich and open, full of fibre, and sandy in 
its nature. 

All ingredients likely to incline to a soddened 





with a 


is a very 


character should be strictly avoided 
In potting leave one-third of the bulbs above the 


soil, and the soil should be pressed firmly 
but not immediately below the base of the root. 
Why?) Beeause many of the hyacinths throw out 
strony. thick, fleshy reots that, coming downward in 
2 mass, lo not readily penetrate the soil beneath, and 


svilin one | 


a hyacinth | 


about it, | 
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in consequence the bulbs are thrust up out of it, and 
have to be replanted again to the danger of injuring 
the roots. 

If the mixture be as it should be, of an elastic nat- 
ure, the roots will soon penetrate it, and one great 
secret of success in cultivating hyacinths, whether in 
pots or glasses, isto get a good and free root action 
as soon as possible. 

The previous remark about not pressing the soil too 
hard just under the base of the bulb applies to those 
who do not put their pots out-of-doors under a cover- 
ing of coal-ashes or on some such material. 

When the latter course is followed—either by plac- 
ing the pots in a cold frame or on ash bottom in the 
open ground—the weight of material resting on the 





| surface soil of the pots prevents the bulbs being 
thrust up out of the soil when a strong root action 
| commences. 


| _ Some growers invert a small pot over the crown of 
| the bulb before covering with cocoa-tibre, cinder- 
ashes, or such like, and this should be put in to the 
depth of four inches. 

The presence of the inverted pot prevents the cov- 
ering from coming into immediate contact with the 
growing spike, and prevents anything like rot. 

When not so protected, the tips of the growing 
spike will become disfigured, and this distigurement 
shows itself at the points of the main leaves after- 

wards, When once covered up snugly, the pots need 
a be looked at for six weeks or two months. 


+> 
AN INDEPENDENT PHYSICIAN. 
One of the most independent of men was the fa- 
| mous Dr. Radcliffe, court-physician. He was as free 
in his manner in the presence of royalty as he w 
while prescribing for a pauper: 
On the 


was 


return of King William, from Holland, in 


| 1699, he sent for Radcliffe, and, showing him his 
swollen ankles, while the rest of his body was emaci- 
j ated, said, 


“Whatthink you of these?” 
Radcliffe, “I would not have your Majesty's two legs 
for your three kingdoms,’ which freedom cost him 
the king's favor, and no intercession could ever re- 
cover it. 

When Anne came to the throne, the Earl of Go 
dolphin endeavored in vain to reinstate Radcliffe as 
first physician, but the queen would not be prevailed 
on, alleging that Radcliffe would send her word, as 
he had done before, that “her ailments were nothing 
but the vapors.” 

The queen, however, sent for 


“Why, truly,” replied 








him in her last ill- 


and could not come.” 

The queen died on the 1st of August, 1714, and 
Radcliffe on 1st of November following; his death 
having, it is said, been hastened by dread of the pop- 
ulace, who were incensed against him for his neglect 
of the queen. 





> 
“A CHARGE TO KEEP.” 
tockes, of the New York Supreme Court, is 
an able jurist and a first-rate singer. The Troy /’ress 
tells the following anecdote of the judge’s fondness 
for sacred music, as indicated by a recent solo while 
on the cars: 


Judge 


A lady was on the train, unatte nuded, save by a fret- 
ful, ¢ g baby. The poor woman’s stre ngth was 
nearly exhausted from the long-continued strain, and 
she cast an appealing look around, It was too much 
for the soft heart of the chivalric judge. 

He arose, asked permission to take charge of the 
squaller, which was gratefully accorded, and then 
resumed his seat. The baby was at first astonished 
at this judicial interference with its rights through 
the audacious habeas corpus, became quiet, with its 
great round eyes staring up at the judge. 

Having satistied his curiosity, his indignation be- 
gan to boil over, whereupon the judge, tossing the 
child gently in his arms, threw back his stately head, 
and in his best voice broke out with “A charge to 
keep I have.” 

It was not until a loud roar of applause came from 
the delighted audience that the judge was reminded 
how appropriate to the occasion was the hymn. 





+> 
GIVING HIM A CHANCE TO TALK. 

To get rid of importunate book-agents, ete., gener- 
ally costs some trouble, A Detroit man’s expedient 
did, the other day; but the method conveyed a hint 
quite likely to be taken and remembered: 


A merchant doing business near the foot of Jeffer- 
son Avenue used to spend about half his time in ex- 
laining to callers why he could not sign petitions, 
end small sums, buy books or invest in moonshine 
enterprises, but that time has passed, and it now takes 
him only two minutes to get rid of the most persist- 
ent case. The other day a man called to sell him a 
map of Michigan. He had searcely made known his 
errand when the merchant put on his hat and said,- 

“Come, and [I'll see about it.’ 

He led the way to a boiler-shop, two blocks distant, 
wherein a hundred hammers were pounding at iron, 
and walking to the centre of the chop. and into the 
midst of the deafening racket, he turned to the agent 
and kindly shouted, 

“Now, then, if you know of any special reasons 
why I should purchase a map of Michigan, please 
state them at length.’ 

The man with the maps went right out without at- 
tempting to state ‘reason the one,” and the merchant 
tranquilly returned to his desk to await the next. 


a 

A CURIOUS RELIC, 
Roger A. Pryor, formerly a Confederate gen- 
eral and now 2 lawyer in New York, has in his pos- 
session a curious relic of the war, 


Gen. 


It consists of two bullets that evidently met in the 
air over some battlefield, and, happening to strike 
each other on their conical points, were firmly welded 
together. The ball that, from its shape, is supposed 
to have been fired from a Union soldier’s gun, ap- 
parently was going with greater speed than the other, 
and is more conspicuous in the relic. The bases of 
the balls are split apart and flattened against each 
other. The relic has been mounted in gold as a pend- 
ant. 





> 
THE PROUD PIPER. 

Was the pride of Scotchmen ever more vividly set 
forth than in this humorous paragraph from Punch? 
A very different matter: 
Highland Castle)—*Thank 

weally enjoy your | music. 


at my own place 
}o° 


Southern Lord (staying at 
you much. I—ah 
I think of having a piper 
Sandy the Piper—“An’ fat kin’ 
a piper wouk L your lordship be needin’?” South- 
ern Lord—*“Oh, certainly a good piper like vourself, 
Sandy. Sandy (sniffling)—“Och! Inteet! Ye might 
| easily fin’ a lord like your lordship, but it’s nae sae 
easy to tin’ a piper like me whatever.” 
> 
THE VERY PIECE. 
“Tsay, you haven't got a five-frane piece : thout you 
| that vou don’t know what to do with, have you? 
| “There's one.” 
| “Thanks—but, hello, I say, you know, it’s bad!” 
“You asked me for one didn’t know what to do 
| with!” 


so 





+> 


Ownr of the little ones asked if she might playa 
| while upon the organ, but was refused, as their near- 

est neighbor had just died; she was silent for a mo- 
| ment and then said, “Why, if he’s dead, he ean *t hear 
‘it, <a T don’t see what difference it makes,’ 


Agent 
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price, 
LEY, GARKETSON & Co. 


12 cards with your name written like the 


ness, When he answered, that “he had taken physic 
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enitie. and Colds are often overlooked, A contin- 
uance for any length of time causes irritation of the Lungs 
ehronie Throat * Brown’s 
are an effectual C —* Remedy. 


MiERRY Big 
vet wire 
PU Py CEOL 


Bronchiat 


or some Disease. 


Troches” 


(Com. 
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in Hop Bitters, 
~ CLARK'S INDELIBLE PENCILS. 


MARK } Sold at all Stationers. 


PARTICULARS of SMITHOGRAPHY and Inita- 
tion Stained Glass. L. Lum Situ, Philadelphia, Pa. 


See its triumph 
Communicated. 





Your 
Linen | 





Will be mailed Fre to all applicants, and tocustomers without 





~ r mae c ss > malin ordering it, it contains four colored plates, 600 engravin s, 
SEND poe cts. bend ine Begin Maseh Sate. Desay about 200 pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
7 new. Stamps taken. 2A. Wright, eee ere lanting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Loos Piacss, 
7 130, all different, 25¢ Price- ones, ete. valuable toall, Send forit. Addre 
FOREIGN STAMPS lst free, FEERY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 
THOMAS T. BUTTRICK, Concord, Mass, — 


The new Solitaire. Delights old and 
young. Itis the **Bo ” Mailed 
349 \ Washington St., Mass. 
WANTE D tosell Dx. 
New Price List. 
Dr. Chase’s Printing House, 
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SMITH Lkos., 


MATTHEWS’ Bilt J 
ee The most perfect and re- > 
liable Drill in use. 
Send for circular. Made only by a 
EVERETT & SMALL, a 
Boston, Mass. 





CHASE’S 2100 Recipe | Look: 
Double your money. Address 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
A_ FINE STEEL 
ENGRAVING. 


ts wanted, 








Sold by matin a i. fo 
A. ELI qo & CO., Boston, Mass. postpatd” he, 
a and Be ding Pla os 
MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! Hardy aheabber 
a =o , —— 9 Seeds, etc., by mail. 
CAXTON ETTE PRESS, Cataloguetree. J.T. PHILLIPS, West Grove,Chester Co.,Pa. 


Self- Inking, only $8 
COLUMBIAN VR SSES Seli-Ink- 
ing, from $25 to ‘ss 6. Will do the 
work of a $250 Press. sage from 
$3.50. Stamp for cata CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, 15 Fe al Street, | 
Boston, Mass. Establis hed 1847. 


To sell the best and fastest sell- 
ing Books and Bibles. Low 
excellent terms, exclusive territory. Address BRaD- 
. 66 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





For 25 Cents we will mail to 
any address 10 Packets of our 
choice imported Flower See ds, 
including Asters, Balsams, &c. 


S E E D S and our large Illustrated Cata- 
logue of everything for the 


Farm and Garden for 1880. Send for it. Stamps taken. 
BENSON, MAULE & CO., 223 Church St., Philad’a, Pa. 
















LOWER SEEDS AT HALF PRICE. 
Over 800 a BEST home-grown and imported. Be. 
c 2e.: 10¢. kts. for Se, etc. See my low-priced list 
aif) out and other plants by mail. Cataluzues 
D. C McGRAW, Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N.Y. 
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cent stamps 
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ESTED GG NTE NL LES ES 
eal Relieved and Cured by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S Method, 
Without the injury trusses inflict, 
from exercise or labor. 

HIS BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliable proofs 


from distinguished professional gentlemen, clergymen and 
merchants, of his successful practice and popularity there- 


PATENTS. from throughout this country and the West Indies 


The afflicted should read it and inform themselves, 
F. A. LEHM ann, es of Patents, ly 
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verand cane 
50 cents, or & for 
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and without restriction 
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It is illustrated with photographic likenesses of extreme- 
bad cases before and after cure, and mailed to those who 


Washington, D.C. Send tor cireular. . nd 10 cents, BOSTON OFFICE, 43 my 1k wee 
_ "AL OFFICE, 251 ‘BROADWAY, 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE, New York. 


setter than a horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
ean go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for pri ice-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information 

THE POPE M’E’G CO., 


&) Summer Street, Boston. Mass 


PRINTING PRESS f fb ty 3. ith 
ink roller, 90 cents. Both by mail $1.6 A 
complete Printing Ottice, viz., press, ey 
font of type, type tray, ink, le: ads, furniture, 
gold bronze, and 50 cards, $2.2 Allby 
r$3.25. Sample packas ze of 40 
10 cents. Specime n Book 
&e., 10 cents. YOUNG AMERICA 
PRE Abe Co. »,35 Murray Street, New York. 





“Simpler rand more easily learned than any of the old styles.””— Pall Mall Gaz ette, London, England. 
“¢ ommends itself to the _ ietical common sense of the American people beyond any system we have ever 


(Get @ BLE-TENGHING PENMANSHIP 


‘NHIS SYSTEM has been prepared expressly to meet the wants of those 
desiring to change their present handwriting to a more Easy and 
BEAUTIFUL style, by home or office practice, without a teacher. 
It is the only American system used in the commercial offices of Lon- 
don, Eng., and in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities of the 
United States. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


CONSISTS OF 
Business, Ladies’, and Ornaméntal Penmanship, 
in all varieties: Movement Exercises, Alphabets, 
Ledger Headings, Bills, Model Signatures, Corre=- 
sponding Styles, Album Work, Card-Writing, Pen- 
Drawing and Shading, German Text, Old English, 
Off-Hand Flourishing, &c., &c. 


All the above are in the form of written and other pen-exercises, and 
accompanied with a small Book oF INSTRUCTIONS, giving a complete 
anal of every capital and small letter, with full directions for Position, 
Pen-holding and Movement. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING IT. 
Having had a sale of over 75,000, ample opportunity is afforded for 
testing its value. For the past year we have given in each number 
of SckIBNER'’S MONTHLY and St. NICHOLAS a full page, showing the im- 
provement of those using it, as received from month to month. The fol- 
lowing have never been equalled by any other system, school or teacher. 
They are perfect reproductions of the original writing. 


Old Style: 


SPC) 


New Style: 


LC / 
LXf: 4 6 seged 


g Mr. Crouse's post-office address is Memphis, N. Y 


L220 202 


New Style: 
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Mr. Dennis is now teacher 4 penmanship in Wright's — 
Business College, Brooklyn, ¥. Old Style: 


om Mb fbi 


New Style: 


DG Daal Po. Matlin, 


New Style: 





y, ) yf? 
Ty ae Z a 
4 Mr. Reeves’ beautiful handwriting has been the means 


| of advancing him to good business positions. He is at 
B. Hardin is at present teac’ Ni penmanship in | present employed in the General Passenger and Ticket 
Ke ntuc ky, and is highlv commended by leading journals, | Oftice of the Canada Southern Railway Lines, at Detroit, 






both as a finished writer and a successful instructor. | Mich. He is one of the most expert writers in the United 
His post-office address is Union Star, Ky. | States. 
——— 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM COMPLETE will be mailed to any address, fully prepaid, for 
NE DOLLAR. Please address us in your own handwriting. so that, if necessary, we may give special 
Registered Letters and Money Orders at our risk. Address 
GEORGE A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, N 


2" Remember all letters are 
and we will see where the fault lies 


directions by letter. 


. i. 


‘dees answered. If you do not get immediate returns, please write again, 


ASKELL’S STEEL PENS, the base pens for elegant writing manufactured, sent by mail for 40 
Postage stamps taken for pens only, 


 ... per quarter-gross box; four boxes, @1 25. 





